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|Letters 


KENYA — 


CONTINUED 
DETENTION FOR 
WANYIRI 


Dear Race Today, 

This letter is very long over- 
due and I apologise sin- 
cerely. 

I want to say thank you 
very much to all the mem- 
bers of the Race Today Col- 
lective for your support and 
solidarity in publicising 
Wanyiri’s illegal detention 
without trial in Kenya. 

After the article 
appeared in Race Today, I 
received numerous tele- 
phone calls, letters and mes- 
sages of solidarity and I 
cannot adequately express 
the gratitude I feel for 
the encouragement and 
strength I have got from 
these expressions of con- 
cern. 

Very few things have 
changed since your article 
appeared. 

On October 10, Wanjiri 
was served with an official 
detention order and the 
Order appeared in the 
Kenya Gazette on October 
17, 1986. 

We were allowed a visit 
on October 26 but were not 
really free to talk to 
Wanyiri. The visit was at the 
Nairobi Divisional Head- 
quarters in the presence of 
four plainclothes policemen 
— three of whom took notes 
of our entire conversation. 
We were not allowed to dis- 
cuss any current affairs or 
politics, and Wanjiri was 
not allowed to tell us which 
detention camp he was 
being held at or the condi- 
tions under which he was 
being held. 

Wanyiri appeared to have 
lost a great deal of weight 
and looked extremely weak 
— he was shaking a lot, 
especially his hands. He 
also complained of stomach 
pains. Despite the battering 
to the body that he seemed 
to have suffered, he was 
very strong morally and 
reassured us that detention 
was not going to break his 
commitment to freedom 
and justice. 

He is allowed to write one 
letter a month, but we have 
only received one letter in 
the past six months. My 
parents and _ sister-in-law 
have been applying for visits 
since November but have 
not been allowed to see 
him. 

The Africa Centre has 
made representations to the 
Kenya High Commission 


and the Director visited 
Kenya in February and saw 
various government offi- 
cials but no reason has been 
given yet for Wanyiri’s 
illegal detention. In addi- 
tion, a number of organisa- 
tions, MPs and individuals 
have written letters calling 
for Wanyiri’s release. 

A recent event and one 
that has caused considera- 
ble concern is the detention 
without trial of Kamau 
Kuria, the lawyer who was 
representing Wanyiri. Mr 
Kuria is a highly respected 
human rights lawyer who 
has fearlessly and consis- 
tently acted on behalf of 
detainees. He was arrested 
in mid-February a few days 
after he had filed a notice to 
sue on behalf of Wanyiri 
and two other detainees: 
lawyer, Mirugi Kariuki; 
and lecturer, Mukaru 
Ng’Ang’a. The detainees 
were suing the government 
for illegal detention and 
torture. Kuria was later 
declared detained without 
trial. The other partners in 
his law firm are continuing 
with the law suits. 

The situation in Kenya 
has worsened. There are 
now more than 70 people 
serving jail terms for 
offences related to the 
underground opposition 
movement “Mwakenya”. 
Together with Wanyiri, 
there are a total of 11 people 
“officially” detained with- 
out trial. These include: 
businessmen, Israel Otieno 
Agina; lecturer, Kariuki 
Gathitu; lawyer, Mirugi 
Kariuki; a former university 
dean, Ngotho Kariuki; 
lawyer, Kamau _ Kuria; 
former university student, 
Gacheche wa Miano; lec- 
turer, Katama Mkangi; lec- 
turer, Mukaru Ng’Ang’a; 
civil servant, Raila Odinga; 
and former student leader, 
Patrick Ouma Onyango. 

There have been numer- 
ous reports of police torture 
and there are at least three 
known deaths of politi- 
cal prisoners: Stephen 
Wanjema, a carpenter, died 
after being held for 11 days 
by police in Nakjuru (Sep- 
tember 1986); Peter 
Karanja Njenga, a former 
Nakuru businessman, died 
after being held incom- 
municado for nearly one 
month in February and 
George Byaruhanga, a 
Ugandan teacher, was tor- 
tured to death in March. 

Recently the regime has 
taken to arresting wives of 
political prisoners. In April, 


Mumbi wa Maina, wife of 
jailed historian Maina wa 
Kinyatti, was held for 36 
hours and was only released 
following a massive interna- 
tional protest. Soon after 
she was released, Aida, wife 
of Raila Odinga, was 
arrested and interrogated 
for 26 hours and then 
ordered to report daily to 
the police after her release. 


But as the repression 
intensifies, so too has the 
resistance. Church leaders 
and other democratic- 
minded Kenyans have 
boldly denounced the viola- 
tions of human rights in 
Kenya, with one Anglican 
Bishop, Alexander Muge, 
saying the situation in 
Kenya is worse than that in 
racist South Africa. You, of 
course, know of _ the 
development of external 
democratic organisations of 
Kenyans opposed to the 
Moi regime. In Europe, 
Ukenya (Movement for 
Unity and Democracy in 
Kenya) was launched on 
February 18, 1987, with 
Yusuf Hassan as its Chair- 
man. 

And so the struggle for a 
democratic Kenya _ con- 
tinues. It will succeed espe- 
cially with the support and 
solidarity of people like you 
in the Race Today Collec- 
tive and all those who have 
joined in the campaign for 
the release of Kenyan polit- 
ical prisoners. As we con- 
tinue in the struggle for a 
Kenya where no one is 
harassed, arrested,  tor- 
tured, jailed, detained, 
exiled or killed for holding 
differing political views, we 
are glad we can count on 
your invaluable support. 

Let me, through you, 
thank those of your readers 
who have written letters cal- 
ling for Wanyiri’s release 
and ask them to keep the 
letters going and demand 
the release of all Kenyan 
political prisoners. 

Yours in Struggle 
Wanjiru Kihoro 

Anyone who wishes to 
express concern and to pro- 
test against the arrest of 
Wanyiri Kihoro and all 
other political prisoners in 
Kenya, should write to His 
Excellency, the Hon. Daniel 
Arap Moi, President of the 
Republic of Kenya, Office of 
the President, PO Box 
30501, Nairobi, Kenya. For 
more information contact 
Nish Muthoni c/o 39 King 
Street, London WC2E 8JT. 
Tel: 01-836 1973. 


Editorial 


Blacks in 
Parliament: the 
Anti-Racist Road 


The last politician of national stature to make race an 
issue in Britain was none other than J Enoch Powell. His 
vitriolic speeches and calculating bid for a populist 
putsch into the leadership of the Conservative Party put 
race on the national agenda. His putsch didn’t succeed. 
His policy was not worthy of the words that have been 
spent on it and yet it was simple and comprehensively 
reactionary: isolate a group of racial minorities and 
appeal to the majority for political power, parliamentary 
political power even, to deprive them of their rights — 
down to our right to stay in Britain. 

No single party, no single politician, not Thatcher, not 
Kinnock, not Steel, not Owen, not Bernie Grant, not 
Diane Abbott, not Russell Profitt, not Boateng, not 
Major Saroop, not Zerbanoo Gifford and certainly not 
the unhappily placed Mr Muhammed Aslam have dealt 
comprehensively with the question of the settlement and 
political potential and meaning of the black population 
of Britain. From the leadership quartet, we didn’t expect 
it. The most we expect, even at election time from the 
likes of Tebbit, Kaufman et al, is some noise about cur- 
tailing the flow or asserting the rights of every citizen 
irrespective... blah blah. From those who have 
offered themselves specifically as black candidates we 
wanted more. 

We wanted from them the complete and comprehen- 
sive opposite of Enoch’s simple proposition. And to this 
journal this is not an abstract demand. We are a fighting 
journal. We have followed, from the mid-70’s when we 
pulled our own institutional coup to begin existing, the 
movement and meaning of the black working class in 
Britain. To us a strike of Asian workers was not just 
another strike to be mediated by Vic Feather, or Len 
Murray or Moss Evans. To us the actions of black youths 
in the major cities of Britain was not simply a symptom 
of their unemployed status. To us the demands that the 
lower paid and over-exploited workers in the auxiliary 
work of the health service, in the transport industry, in 
the mills, in the factories, in the sweat shops, meant 
more than the cry of Labour’s ballot fodder demanding 
resolutions from well-meaning anti-racists. For us the 
songs we sang and the words we strung together in one 
literary form or another were more than the begging 
bowl held out to catch the crumbs of positive discrimina- 
tion in the arts. 

Through thick and thin we have traced the growth of 
a black working class movement in this country. This 
movement is informed, instinctively even, by its own 
particular history.. It is informed by a natural connection 
with other parts of this globe. 

This black working class hasn’t consistently voted for 
the Labour Party through sentiment. Its allegiance to 
the Labour Party springs from two things. The recogni- 
tion that Labour after the war worked for independence 
of the colonies before the Tories were swept by the wind 
of change. Secondly, that despite the record (mostly 
bad) of Labour on immigration, the Kenyan Asian bill, 


sustenance of sus laws, virginity tests, queues of relatives 
at the airports, queues of dole-takers in the cities, 
queues of people at the bottom of the class pile, not the 
discrimination pile, for houses, jobs, education, every- 
thing, that the Tories were a little worse. They had 
amongst them open propagandists of the “alien culture” 
line, the proctors and doctors of race hate, the backers of 
the international capitalist class. 

Until the black population threw up the solicitors and 
media researchers and race relations civil servants and 
rich men’s wives and members of the Cavalry Club, this 
section of Britain had no thought of playing the very dif- 
ficult but not risky internal party game to get to be mem- 
bers of parliament representing one or other of the big 
British parties. Twenty-four blacks have today made it 
to candidature for parliamentary seats. By the time this 
is read, some may have succeeded in becoming contem- 
porary Britain’s first black MPs. They will have paid a 
hard price. 

If they get in, whom will they represent? Through the 
campaign all of them have sounded like colourless party 
MPs. They have been tamed, intimidated, not by a stag- 
gering international event, not by a vast black domestic 
upheaval, not by any severity other than Neil Kinnock 
and the party’s campaign rules. 

If you run from the rat, you can’t face a tiger. And the 
tiger that any black leadership needs to take by the tail 
today is the comprehensive view of the socialist potential 
of the black classes. From that view, policies flow. 

So what is it we are asking for in this pre-election 
editorial? A posse of blacks in Westminster, breaking 
from harness and raising their voices in debates on 
immigration as official blacks? The leaders? As official 
blacks they will certainly be able to influence their 
party’s stance on their subject. Their very presence 
determines that. They will be better spokespersons on 
black issues than whites have been and lend their party’s 
line some credibility and even some bite. Till Sharon 
Atkin was deselected by the Labour Party, there was the 
other alternative. What we may call the Bobby Sands 
alternative. Remember that Bernadette Devlin, in 69 
stood for Mid-Ulster and won her seat, keeping it again 
in the general election of ’80. Remember that Bobby 
Sands, on hunger strike in jail won Fermanagh, South 
Tyrone, for Sinn Fein. They were living embodiments of 
a population’s assault on the parliamentary system of 
Westminster itself. She had Mid-Ulster and he had Fer- 
managh, County Tyrone. 

None of the black MPs standing in ’87, of whichever 
party, has a black or brown equivalent. They can never 
come into their parliamentary seats through any black 
nationalist or republican line. That’s because being par- 
liamentarians of the old sort, not different from most 
benchwarmers of all parties, we cannot expect from 
among them one to emerge as a black Bobby Sands or 
Bernadette Devlin. The most that will happen is that 
those elected will join the rump of genuine socialists who 
use parliamentary space to articulate the demands of the 
whole of the working class. 


Race Today Collective June 1987 
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Clinton McCurbin: A Case to Answer 


“Clinton did not represent a threat to anyone” 


At lunchtime on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1987 Clinton McCur- 
bin, a 24 year old black man, 
from Wednesfield, near Wol- 
verhampton entered the Next 
clothes shop in Wolverhampton’s 
Mander shopping centre in order 
to buy some clothes. Minutes 
later he was dead, killed in a 
struggle with two police officers 
called to the shop by its manager, 
Mr Scully, who said he believed 
that Clinton was trying to use a 
stolen credit card. 

Eyewitnesses claim that the 
police used excessive force to 
arrest Clinton and as a result he 
was strangled to death. The offic- 
ers involved, PCs Michael Hob- 
day and Neil Thomas, forced 
Clinton to the ground and held 
him face down. Hobday, who, 
local people claim, has a reputa- 
tion for the use of excessive force 
when making arrests, had an 
armlock around Clinton’s neck 
and Thomas held his hands 
behind his back. Another cus- 
tomer in the shop assisted the 
police by holding Clinton’s legs 
to stop him from kicking. Witnes- 
ses were clearly worried by the 
amount of force being used, par- 
ticularly by Hobday, and a passer- 
by came into the shop to comp- 
lain about the police action but 
was told to leave and to mind his 
own business. Hobday, witnesses 
claim, continued with the 
armlock, pulling Clinton’s head 
and neck further and further 
back. Suddenly Clinton’s body 
stopped moving and_ there 
appeared to be no signs of life. 

More police arrived. Clinton’s 
lifeless body was dragged 
through to the back of the shop 
and an ambulance was called. 
Outside the shop there were dis- 
turbances as black youth who had 
gathered in the shopping centre 
clashed with the police. At least 


13 people were arrested and 
charged with public order and 
criminal damage offences. The 
disturbances continued until late 
in the afternoon. 


POLICE LIES 


The police began a campaign of 
lies and misinformation as soon 
as they realised they had killed 
Clinton. They immediately told 
people who had gathered outside 
the shop, including representa- 
tives of the Wolverhampton 
Council for Community Rela- 
tions, that Clinton had collapsed 
and suffered a heart attack, prob- 


ably brought about by drug © 


abuse. They also claimed that 
they had been attacked with mis- 
siles — bottles, cans and dustbins 
— by young blacks present out- 
side the shop. Witnesses say that 
no such attacks took place. 

A Home Office pathologist 
certified that Clinton was dead. 
A post-mortem examination 
showed that the cause of death 
was “asphyxia consistent with 
restraint”, confirming what the 
witnesses in the shop had seen. 
However, this was after the 
police had already stated publicly 
and without any evidence that 
Clinton’s death was due to a 
heart attack aggravated by drugs. 
They were also claiming, quite 
wrongly, that Clinton was a Ras- 
tafarian. The post-mortem 
revealed no heart attack and no 
trace of drugs. 

PCs Hobday and Thomas were 
put on extended sick leave and 
are still on “sick leave” over three 
months after Clinton’s death. 


NO THREAT TO ANYONE 
SUSE 


Clinton McCurbin had lived in 
the Wolverhampton area all his 
life. He was the eldest son of 


Clinton Ludlow McCurbin and 
Esther Jane McCurbin. He had 
three brothers, | Desmond, 
Michael and Nigel, and one sis- 
ter, Maureen. He had attended 
Bushbury Hill primary school 
and Moreton secondary school. 
On leaving school he had trained 
as a welder. At the time of his 
death he was unemployed but 
was due to go toa job interview at 
Philips on Monday, February 22. 
Clinton was a member of the 
Church of God of Prophecy in 
Waterloo Road where he had 
attended Sunday School. His 
obituary described him in the fol- 
lowing terms: “He was a loner by 
nature, not given over to violence 
and being of slight build did not 
represent a threat to anyone”. 
His family are adamant that he 
did not have, and would not have 
used, a stolen credit card. 

On Saturday, February 21, at 
7pm, the day following Clinton’s 
death, close to over 500 people 
gathered in the Afro-Caribbean 
Club to protest Clinton’s murder 
by the police and to plan a cam- 
paign of action. The gathering, 
was described by one of the par- 
ticipants as “an angry, painful 
meeting where individuals gave 
opinions, offered ideas and evi- 
dence within an emotionally 
charged atmosphere.” The press 
were not admitted. It was a 
rowdy, confrontational event, 
with arguments between “milit- 
ants” and “moderates”, those 
who argued that Clinton’s death 
was a political manifestation of 
the legacy of colonialism, and 
those who said that their main 
concern was “justice”. 

The meeting, which was 
chaired by Lance Dunkley, voted 
to set up a Black Community 
Action Group (BCAG) with four 
aims — to campaign for an inde- 
pendent public enquiry into Clin- 
ton’s death, to demand that PCs 
Hobday and Thomas be sus- 
pended while an enquiry took 
place, to set up a legal committee 
to collect statements from wit- 
nesses and to co-ordinate the 
legal aspects of the campaign, 
and to call on the black commun- 
ity in Wolverhampton to boycott 
Next, McDonald’s and the local 
newspaper, the Wolverhampton 
Express and Star, which has a 
reputation for racist, inaccurate, 
and pro-police reporting. 


BOYCOTT 


The reason for the boycott of 
McDonala’s was that it had pro- 
vided free refreshments to police 
officers on the afternoon of Clin- 
ton’s death. The strength of feel- 
ing against the police and anyone 
who supports them, and the 
legacy of years of police harass- 
ment, can be gauged by the fact 
that the boycott has continued 


solidly for over three months and 
has been so successful that the 
company are demanding that 
BCAG suspend their action. 
Even local whites are avoiding 
the shop. Such is the animosity to 
the police that local blacks, 
remembering the headline which 
the Sun newspaper used at the 
time of the shooting of WPC 
Yvonne Fletcher, applied it to 
the West Midlands police — 
“Dumb, Dumb, Scum”. 

The meeting decided that 
BCAG was to be based at the 
Harambee self-help project with 
Lance Dunkley as its chair, and 
David Bennet, a member of the 
Wolverhampton Progressive As- 
sociation, as its main co- 
ordinator. The Harambee pro- 
ject was chosen for reasons of 
security. People felt that there 
was little likelihood of the police 
being able to gain inside informa- 
tion about the work of BCAG if it 
was located at a venue which was 
under the control of the local 
black community. Since BCAG 
was set up David Bennet has 
been sacked by his employers, 
allegedly for absenteeism. How- 
ever, local people believe that 
the real reason was his commit- 
ment to BCAG. 

One of BCAG’s first actions 
was to form a legal section using 
law students from the local 
polytechnic working in conjunc- 
tion with a local black law firm 
and the National Council for 
Civil Liberties. They began col- 
lecting statements from witnesses 
to Clinton’s death and the distur- 
bances later the same day. Clin- 
ton’s family asked Paul Boateng, 
who had last year represented 
Cherry Groce’s family, to act as 
their solicitor. 

Clinton’s mother, Mrs Esther 
McCurbin, who lives in New 
York, flew back to England and 
was met at Heathrow by police 
who took her to Birmingham 
Road police station where she 
was kept waiting for three hours 
before an officer arrived. She was 
asked if Clinton was a Rasta, 
whether he played football, 
whether he practised kung fu and 
whether he had mental prob- 
lems. The police took her to see 
two Conservative councillors 
from Wolverhampton who told 
her to stay away from black com- 
munity leaders, that she should 
have confidence in the police and 
that justice would be done. 


‘PROTEST, PROTEST AND 
PROTEST AGAIN’ 


iE ee ee ea ee 
Mrs McCurbin spoke at the sec- 
ond public meeting called by 
BCAG on Sunday, February 29. 
She told the meeting, “I want you 
to protest, protest and protest 
again, until justice is done.” She 
also asked that there be no vio- 


SNEWS BACKGROUND. 


lence during the campaign. Local 
observers believe that her 
request has had some effect. 
Police provocation and harass- 
ment, which would normally pro- 
duce retaliation or resistance, is 
being ignored. 

The meeting called upon the 
community not to co-operate 
with the investigation which was 
being carried out by Ronald 
Moyle, deputy chairman of the 
Police Complaints Authority. 
BCAG want an independent 
public enquiry but Moyle claims 
that this isn’t possible. He told 
leaders of Wolverhampton 
Council that the terms of the 


Broadwater 
Farm to Launch 
Civil Rights 
Campaign 


The Broadwater Farm Youth 
Association has gained some 
notoriety since the Tottenham 
riots of October 1985. Led by 
Dolly Kiffin and Stafford Scott, 
the association has been at the 
centre of Broadwater Farm 
Defence Campaign which was set 
up on behalf of those arrested 
during the riots, including those 
charged with the murder of PC 
Blakelock. Following the convic- 
tion of Winston Silcott and others 
for the murder of PC Blakelock, 
the BWFYA and the BWFDC 
have decided to broaden their 
campaign. 

On Sunday, May 24 a meeting 
of organisations and community 
groups was held on the estate. 
The aim of the meeting was to set 
up a Steering Committee to 
launch a National Civil Rights 
Campaign for justice. Those 
organisations represented by the 


Police and Criminal Evidence 
Act, under which the Police 
Complaints Authority was set 
up, meant that there could not be 
a public enquiry. The meeting 
was told that arrangements were 
in hand to get an independent 
pathologist to examine Clinton’s 
body and that the local Labour- 
controlled council had voted 
£10,000 to the family to pay for 
legal costs and for Mrs McCur- 
bin’s travel expenses. The initia- 
tives for this move had come 
from the deputy leader of the 
council, Peter Bilson. The 
inquest, which had begun on 
February 24 and at which Paul 
Boateng represented the McCur- 
bin family, has been adjourned 
pending the outcome of the 
Police Complaints Authority 
enquiry. 


‘POLICE BIGGER KILLER 


THAN AIDS’ 
ERI RS 


On March 7, BCAG organised a 
demonstration which attracted 
about 2,000 people from all over 
the country in spite of the cold 
weather and a strong blizzard. It 
was led by Clinton’s aunt, Lucille 
McKoy and his brother, Michael. 
Once again, the strength of local 
feeling against the police showed 
itself in the slogans used on the 
demonstration — one popular 
slogan was “Police bigger killer 
than AIDS”. 

Clinton’s funeral took place on 
April 15 and was a powerful, 
emotional event. The coffin was 
wheeled slowly through the 


30 people who attended the 
meeting were predominantly of 
the white left: | Workers 
Revolutionary Party, Workers 
Against Racism, Fight Racism 
Fight Imperialism, Black Peoples 
Campaign For Justice, Troops 
Out Movement and the local 
Labour Party and others. 

Dolly Kiffin, co-ordinator of 
the BWFYA told the meeting 
that the campaign was initiated 
because the rights of the people 
living on the estate had been 
taken away. She likened the situ- 
ation on Broadwater Farm 
Estate to South Africa. The aim 
of the campaign, she said, was to 
build a people’s movement and 
not one set up on racial lines. 

Stafford Scott said that the aim 
was to form a movement of 
people concerned about the situ- 
‘ation on the estate, education, 
health, unemployment and jus- 
tice. He told the meeting that he 
hoped people from all over the 
country would participate. The 
campaign would be broad-based 
and include the participation of 
the church, unions, national 
organisations and community 
groups. Prominent persons in the 
USA will also be invited to par- 


streets of the town on a trolley, 
followed by many hundreds of 
people. The procession went to 
the Holy Trinity Church in Heath 
Town, where the Reverend Alis- 
ter Palmer told the congregation, 
“Many of us come with deep feel- 
ings of anger and hurt about the 
way Clinton died. The pain of the 
great loss has sent shock waves 
right across this town and 
beyond.” Clinton’s family had 
stated publicly that they did not 
want any police representation at 
the funeral. Chief Superinten- 
dent Ibbs went to the family 
home to offer a wreath and to ask 
if the police force could be pre- 
sent at the funeral but this was 
refused. Mourners walked on the 
pavements in groups in order to 
prevent the police having to 
escort the demonstration. The 
local press were also banned 
from the funeral and members of 
BCAG checked the credentials 
of all journalists in attendance to 
ensure that no one from the Wol- 
verhampton Express and Star or 
the Wolverhampton Chronicle 
were present. After the funeral 
the mourners later marched into 
the town centre and laid flowers 
in front of the shop where Clin- 
ton died. In all, 1,000 people 
took part in the funeral and the 
subsequent march. 

The Police Complaints 
Authority has yet to produce its 
report and the inquest has not yet 


Tesumed. 


This article has been written with the 
assistance of John Christopher, Wol- 
verhampton. 


ticipate. The campaign will be 
launched on October 3 to coin- 
cide with the death of Cynthia 
Jarrett and will take the form ofa 
march to Hyde Park and a peti- 
tion which will be delivered to 
number 10 Downing Street, 
demanding the freedom of all 
those arrested in connection with 
the Tottenham riot. There will 
also be other demands to be 
decided at a later date. 

Scott asked the representatives 
of the organisations attending the 
meeting to say what they could 
deliver to the campaign. They all 
said they could deliver something 
concretely to assist. He then 
asked for volunteers for the 
Steering Committee and several 
organisations volunteered. Their 
names wer duly noted. 

There followed an inconclu- 
sive discussion on the concrete 
aims of the campaign, who 
should be included and what 
form it should take. Stafford 
Scott told the meeting that the 
final composition of the commit- 
tee would be determined at 
another meeting since that one 
was not representative of the 
broad grouping they wanted rep- 
resented. 


Operation Black 
Watch in 
Notting Hill 


The Mangrove Community 
Association based in All Saints 
Road, Notting Hill, have iden- 
tified a group of Notting Hill 
police offices nicknamed the 
“Black Watch” as the reason for 
the increased tension between 
the police and local residents. 


During the last two years there 
have been ten major cases in 
which the same police officers 
feature where young blacks, who 
were charged with possession of 
cannabis and _ subsequently 
accquitted by Crown Court 
juries, claimed that drugs were 
planted on them and _ that 
they were assulted by police. 
Only last December Anthony 
“Crumpet ” Lemard died in a 
police van after being arrested on 
suspected drug charges. 

The latest in the series of in- 
cidents is that of Michael 
Campbell, a 27 year old man who 
was arrested by Notting Hill 
police on Westbourne Park 
Road, West London on May 6, 
1987, for a suspected drug 
offence. During his arrest he suf- 
fered a black eye, a fractured 
cheek bone, spinal and leg 
injuries and was discharged from 
hospital in a wheelchair. 

No drugs were found and he 
was released but told to report to 
the police station in a few days 
time. 

The police have refused to 
comment on how Michael 
obtained his injuries, saying that 
an internal investigation is to be 
conducted. Meanwhile the Police 
Complaints Authority has 
launched a special investigation 
into policing in Notting Hill. 

Jebb Johnson, a worker at the 
Mangrove Community Associa- 
tion, identified the attitude of the 
police on the beat, which results 
in their total abuse of power, as 
the main cause of concern. He 
pointed out that although senior 
police officers are sympathetic to 
the situation, the officers on the 
beat still maintain an attitude of 
confrontation. “Unless there is a 
radical change in the attitude of 
the street bobby, a major con- 
frontation is on its way”. 

He also made it absolutely 
clear that the Mangrove Com- 
munity Association did not lodge 
a complaint with the Police Com- 
plaints Authority, as they felt it 
would serve no useful purpose 
judging from their track record in 
previous investigations. 


Edited by Lorine Stapleton 


RAJWINDER SINGH 


The Home Office is trying to 
deport 29 year old Rajwinder 
Singh to India. Rajwinder, whois 
both epileptic and mentally 
handicapped, took sanctuary in 
the Guru Nanak Sikh Temple in 
Wakefield Road, Bradford, on 
February 6. 

Rajwinder’s parents and fam- 
ily live in Bradford and have been 
trying to get the Home Offfice to 
let Rajwinder come to live with 
them since the 1970’s but their 
application was always turned 
down. Rajwinder arrived in the 
UK in April 1986 and since then 
his family have been fighting 
against Home Office attempts to 
send him back to India. Dr J T 
Bevington, consultant psychiat- 
rist at Lynfield Mount Hospital in 
Bradford, claims that Rajwinder 
is incapable of looking after him- 
self and needs constant supervi- 
sion and care which can only be 
provided in this country by his 
parents. 

The campaign to keep Rajwin- 
der with his family has received 
widespread support in demonst- 
rations and meetings in the Brad- 
ford area. For more information, 
contact the Rajwinder Singh 
Defence Campaign, c/o BYO, 40 
Cornwall Road, Manningham, 
Bradford BD8 7JT. 


VIRAJ MENDIS 


The campaign to prevent Viraj 
Mendis being deported to Sri 
Lanka continues. Viraj’s, 
request for political asylum in the 
UK has been turned down by 
Home Office immigration minis- 
ter, David Waddington. He faces 
persecution, imprisonment and 
possible death if he returned to 
Sri Lanka. His lawyers have been 
granted permission to seek a jud- 
icial review of the Home Office’s 
actions, and submissions are cur- 
rently being prepared for the 
court hearing. 

Viraj who is in sanctuary at the 
Church of Ascension, Hulme, 
Manchester, has also received 
practical help and support from 


Manchester City Council, who 
have offered him employment as 
soon as his immigration case is 
resolved. 

The Viraj Mendis Defence 
Campaign are calling a national 
demonstration in support of 
Viraj in Manchester on July 11. 

For more information, contact 
the Viraj Mendis Defence Cam- 
paign, c/o North Hulme Centre, 
Jackson Crecent, Manchester 
M15 SAL. Tel: 061-234 3168. 


NATIONAL 
DEMONSTRATION 
AGAINST STRIP 
SEARCHING 


There will be a national demonst- 
ration against strip searching of 
prisoners in British jails on Satur- 
day, June 13 at 2pm outside 
Durham prison, where Martina 
Anderson and Ella O’Dwyer are 
being held. The demonstration is 
part of a campaign to end strip 
searching of Irish prisoners at 
Durham and at Maghaberry 
prison in Northern Ireland. 

During International Women’s 
Week over 100 women from Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales travel- 
led to Northern Ireland to 
demonstrate at Maghaberry 
prison in support of Republican 
women detained there. 

More information about the 
June 13 demonstration can be 
obtained from Stop — Strip 


Searches, c/o 52-54 Featherstone 
Street, London EC1. 


SCOTTISH 
ANTI-RACIST 
MOVEMENT 


This year saw the first public 
event organised by the newly- 
formed Scottish Anti-Racist 
Movement. A rally, combining 
guest speakers with music and 
children’s entertainment, was 
held at the Maryhill Community 
Central Halls in Glasgow, and 
attracted a broad and varied 
audience. 

The Movement, which is trying 
to build a concerted fight against 
racism and fascism throughout 
Scotland, has just produced its 
first newsletter. Its aims are — to 
form a broad based organisation 
actively opposed to racism and 
fascism; to oppose racism and 
fascism in all their forms; to act in 
co-operation with other organi- 
sations, and to inform individuals 
and institutions of the facts, 
nature and causes of racism and 
fascism. 

The initiative for the form- 
ation of the Movement came 
from Glasgow-based Asian 
organisations, and in particular 
from the Scottish Asian Action 
Committee. 

The Scottish Anti-Racist 
Movement can be contacted at 
537 Sauciehall Street, Glasgow 


G3 7PQ, Tel: 041-248 5033 and 
information about their constitu- 
tion, and applications for affilia- 
tion can be obtained from that 
address. They also need in- 
formation and articles for their 
newsletter. 


CAMEROON TRIBUNE 


Three members of the editorial 
board of the French-language 
edition of the Cameroon Tribune 
have been arrested. The govern- 
ment-directed newspaper print- 
ed a report of a decree which had 
not been entirely authorised by 
the President of Cameroon, Paul 
Biya. 

The three arrested journalists 
are Zambou Zoleko (Director 
General), Jean Mboudou (Edito- 
rial Director) and Jean Luc 
Kouame (Assistant Editor in 
Chief). 

The Committee for Human 
Rights in Cameroon is calling for 
letters and telegrams of protest, 
complaining at this violation of 
the rights of the media to inform 
the Cameroonian people and 
demanding the immediate 
release of the journalists, to be 
sent to His Excellency President 


Paul Biya, Yaounde, Cameroon, 
West Africa, and also to His 
Excellency Gibering Bol Alima, 
The Cameroon Embassy, 84 Hol- 
land Park, London W11. 


BIG MOUNTAIN 
DIRECT ACTION 


In the middle of May the United 
States government is planning to 
carry out the forced relocation of 
families of Navajo Indians to the 
so-called “New Lands”. The 
“New Lands” are 365,000 acres 
of abandoned ranchlands south 
of the present Navajo reservation 
in New Mexico and Arizona. 
These lands are traversed by the 
Rio Puerco river, possibly the 
most radioactively contaminated 
river in the world, following a 
massive leak of contaminated 
water and sediments into the 
river in 1979. 

Predicted side effects from the 
forced transfer of the Navajo 
families include increased rates 
of birth defects, spontaneous 
abortions, heart disease, lung 
cancer and leukemia. The United 
States Geological Survey say that 
the full extent of the radioactive 
contamination is unknown and 
won’t be known for some time. 

Supporters of the Navajo 
families have organised direct 
action against the forced trans- 
fer. At the end of April a rally 
and encampment was held near 
the “New Lands”. 

For more information, contact 
the Direct Action Coalition, c/o 
Berkeley Big Mountain Support 
Group, 3126 Shattuck Avenue, 
Berkeley, California, CA 94705, 
USA. 


A Griot is a West African poet, a keeper and 
teller of people’s history, and a social 
commentator. Griot is also the name chosen 
for a new bookshop in Bradford - a shop 
specialising in Black and Third World literature 


GRIOT INTERNATIONAL BOOKS 
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COMMENT 


By John La Rose 


Anti-racism the 
New Black 
Middle Class and 
British Society 


On the first page of the Introduction 
in his book Labour in the West 
Indies* first published in 1937, 
W Arthur Lewis the distinguished 
Caribbean economist and pioneer in 
development economics, described 
the origins and composition of the 
population of the then British West 
Indies from the time of the invasion 
of the islands by Christopher Colum- 
bus at the end of the 15th century. 

This study Labour in the West 
Indies was and remains the only 
Caribbean-wide account of the gen- 
eral strikes, uprisings and insurrec- 
tions which blazed across the Carib- 
bean islands from 1935 to 1938 and 
changed the face of modern Carib- 
bean society. 

The population of the then British 
West Indies was about 214 million. 
W Arthur Lewis continued: 


“This two and a half million 
includes many races, Euro- 
peans, Negroes, East Indians 
and Chinese being the main 
groups. The white population 
is relatively small, averaging 
about 3% of the total, this 
being exceeded only in the exc- 
lusively sugar plantation 
islands of Barbados (7%) St 
Kitts (6%) and Antigua 
(44%). So the white popula- 
tion was small.” 


W Arthur Lewis immediately, and 
without pause, went on to describe 
the social situation: 


“But this tiny white population 
dominates every aspect of 
West Indian life. Economi- 
cally and politically the white 
man is supreme; (italics John 


La Rose) he owns the biggest 
plantations, stores and banks, 
controlling directly or in- 
directly the entire life of the 
community.” 


I emphasise this first page of 
Lewis’s short monograph to 
demonstrate one thing particularly: 
the revolt of the workers and the 
peasantry and their allies among the 
radical middle classes was bitter and 
sharp because they were pitted not 
only against class domination, as has 
historically been the case in Britain 
for some time, but also against racial 
supremacy and domination. 


All the post-war struggles for 
independence and against col- 
onialism and for a new social order 
had that sharp edge to them: 
whether it was against the French in 
Algeria and Vietnam; or against the 
British in Kenya by the Kenya Land 
and Freedom Army, the so called 
Mau Mau, and against the Por- 
tuguese in Africa; or against the 
Dutch in Indonesia. 


The generation of immigrants 
who came as a labour force to help 
reconstruct the battered European 
economies after the 1939-1945 war, 
from the Caribbean, Africa and 
Asia, had all either witnessed or par- 
ticipated in bitter struggles against 
class and racial domination. 

This new labour force of West 
Indians which had chafed at and 
loosened the chains of racial domi- 
nation, from slavery to colonialism, 
were not going to accept this domi- 
nation willingly and without a strug- 
gle here on British soil. Their battles 
in British society are an important 
part of the historical record of the 
last three decades. 

As they worked in low-paid jobs 
these new black workers confronted 
the latent racism of their fellow 
workers, either in jest or seriously, 
while they joined in collective strug- 
gles with their fellow workers at the 
workplace against their common 


exploitation through their unions or 
without them, even against them. 
This was my own experience when I 
worked as a brickie’s labourer and 
was elected by white workers as their 
shop steward. 

In their communities the same 
black low-paid working class 
accepted the support of the white 
middle classes — teachers, priests 
and vicars, some sympathising ex- 
colonial officials — and some “lef- 
tocrats”, even when these latter 
thought they knew the interests of 
the workers better than the black 
workers themselves. That is how the 
new black working class built their 
independent organisations, their 
churches, their associations, their 
domino and cricket clubs. 

There is a difference in the way 
the new black middle classes have 
asserted their interests especially in 
the black sections controversy and in 
local councils. Most of them had not 
fought in the earlier battles of the 
low paid black working class though 
they might have heard about them or 
witnessed them. They asserted the 
absurd proposition that this society 
is irremediably racist, which is an old 
unhistorical assertion going back to 
the late 1960’s. And this new group- 
ing, who had neither fought battles 
nor taken blows and had not prop- 
erly digested the lessons of the 
1960’s and 1970’s, claimed they 
could best represent the interests of 
the majority black working class 
who had learned a lot in the process 
of their experience. The new black 
middle class got media space but lit- 
tle black working class support. 

It was one thing for the new black 
middle class now to join the fight 
against racism but another thing for 


them to demand power and position 


inside the Labour Party built, with 
much pain and struggle, by the white 
working class and their unions. As a 
grouping, the new black middle class 
neither had the mass support, nor 
the economic, financial or social 
power to enforce this demand. For 
the time being their challenge for 
position and power in the Labour 
Party has collapsed. They have had 
to fall into line behind Neil Kinnock 
and the central Labour Party leader- 
ship. A closer assessment of this 
phenomenon will be made. But it 
should be clear by now that a new 
period in the history, politics and 
perspective of this new black social 
grouping within the general middle 
classes in British society has begun. 


*‘Labour in the West Indies’ reprinted by New 
Beacon Books (1977). 


GRUNWICK REVISITED 


In August 1976, 250 Asian workers 
walked out of Grunwick’s film processing 
and mail order firm in north west London 
and joined the Association of Profes- 
sional, Executive, Clerical and Computer 
Staff (APEX), a union to which they were 
directed by the local Citizens Advice 
Bureau. The subsequent struggle for 
union recognition in Grunwick and the 
reinstatement of the strikers became a 
national issue in the summer of 1977. 
The dispute was the culmination of a 
long series of strikes by Asian workers in : 2 7 ‘oe 
industries as diverse as textiles, plastics, Dp .. te. oe 
engineering, foundries, and : Earlier this year, Jayaben Desai, the 
car assembly which had beguninthe late and in which, for the first time, black ——_jeader of the Grunwick strikers and 
1960's and continued into the 1970's. In workers received widespread supporton Arthur Scargill, who led the National 
disputes ranging from the Midland the picket line from many thousands of — Union of Mineworkers pickets at 
Motor Cylinder Company, to white trade unionists. Grunwick and was at the time of the 
Mansfield Hosiery Mills, to Perivale At the time of the Grunwick strike dispute president of the Yorkshire area of 
Guterman and to Imperial Typewriters, there was a Labour government in the NUM, met to discuss their experi- 
Asians had displayed not only an power, employment laws were more _ ences of the strike. 


favourable to workers and trade unions 

developed and sustained forms of than they are now, and the strength and 

collective organisation which had not __ militancy of the trade union movement 

been seen in modern Britain before. But far exceeded their current levels, yet the 

Grunwick was particularly notable in _ strikers failed to achieve their objective. 

being a strike that was lead by women _ The lessons of that dispute, the light it 
Sheds on the role of the Labour Party and 

the trade union leadership in industrial 

| disputes and the attitudes of that 

m% leadership to black workers, are still 

z 4 relevant ten years after the streets of 

' north west London were filled with 

housands of picketing and demonstrat- 

ng trade unionists. 


increasing militancy but had also 


Jayaben Desai and Arthur Scargill in Conversation 


Scargill: Looking back at Grunwick 
a lot of people would say Grunwick 
was a failure. I certainly wouldn’t 
say that, but a lot of people would. 
What would you say? 


Desai: I say it’s not a failure. There’s 
a lot of achievement behind it. First, 
people realised how much power we 
have. They got confidence. Asian 
people especially learned a lot of 
things. They realised what their 
rights were in this country — what 
they can do, what they can’t do. 


Scargill: There were thousands of 
workers out there, including 
thousands of miners, who for the 
first time began to identify with 
Asian workers, something that had 
never happened before. . . and ’'m 
firmly convinced that as a result of 
what happened at Grunwick, the 
trade union movement, and particu- 
larly my union, gained a tremendous 
amount of experience and know- 
ledge that inevitably lead them to 
taking decisions to defend their jobs 
in 1984 and ’85 in the miner’s 
strike. . . I was called to the TUC 
headquarters, this is something I’ve 
not revealed before. . . I was asked 
by both TUC leaders, including the 
General Secretary, and also by the 
leaders of APEX, not to go to the 


picket, and we were also asked not 
to send Yorkshire miners even down 
to the demonstration. When I 
refused and said as far as we were 
concerned we were going to go down 
and help Asian people who were 
demonstrating outside Grunwick 
and we were going to join them on 
the picket line, it was then that the 
TUC decided that they were going to 
organise a counter-demonstration, 
and the effect was to take people 
away from the picket line. 


Desai: I think APEX kept every- 
thing secret. They didn’t tell us what 
was going on in their mind and what 
they have planned. 


Scargill: So you didn’t even know 
that APEX had told us that we 
mustn’t attend any more mass pic- 
kets? 


Desai: Not at all, not at all. The first 
mass picket was organised with their 
approval. But behind the curtain 
they have a decision to turn all this 
mass picket into a demonstration. 
We had no idea about it, and even 
the strike committee had no idea. . . 
Mr Arthur, I don’t understand the 
one thing. In Grunwick why did the 
trade union leadership decide not to 
support? 


Scargill: I wish I knew the answer off 


pat, but of course I don’t. I only wish 
other trade union leaders had taken 
the same stand that I took. But if you 
look back right the way to 1926, the 
same question can be asked, why did 
the trade union leaders decide not to 
support the miners? Why did trade 
union leaders not support other 
workers who were in dispute? I think 
it’s traditionally connected with the 
formation of the trade union move- 
ment in Britain. There’s always an 
approach from the trade union 
movement which in a sense wants 
the status quo. It doesn’t want to be 
associated with any dispute that 
looks in any sense revolutionary. 
And I say that in the nicest possible 
way, and they’re terrified, quite 
frankly, of becoming associated with 
something that hits the public head- 
lines and brings about what’s 
described as conflict. Now, I don’t 
agree with that, and I think it is 
important that we should be sup- 
porting things like this. 


Desai: By not supporting, the same 
situation has been created now. . . 
when the leadership is doing all 
these things to avoid conflicts, it is 
the people who are working and pay- 
ing money to the unions, they are the 
sufferers. Their families are suffer- 
ing, and they are losing sympathy 


from the public. .. Nobody likes 
conflict, although we have to take 
that decision. 


Scargill: I agree absolutely, and of 
course the important thing to 
remember is that if Grunwick had 
been supported and if the miners 
had been supported, then what’s 
happening at Wapping wouldn’t be 
taking place. 


Desai: I have no faith in the law. 
There is no law in this land that can 
bring George Ward to accept the 
union and accept the people back 
inside. But I have faith in the 
strength of workers in this coun- 
try. . . they can win. Not the law. . . 
the strength will win. 


Len Murray, TUC General Secretary at 
the time of the dispute, Merlyn Rees, 
the then Labour Home Secretary, and 
Roy Grantham, leader of APEX, gave 
their view of what had happened ten 
years ago. Their comments contrast 
sharply with the views of Scargill, the 
strikers and other rank and file workers. 


Murray: The pressure and confusion 
in Grunwick came from the antics of 
the ultra-left politicians. If that had 
been run by a strike committee with 
the support ofits union, APEX, and 
with the support of other unions, 
there might have been some chance 
of maintaining a picket situation in 
which pressure could have been kept 
on Ward (the owner of Grunwick). 
As it was it turned right round into a 
political manifestation and_ the 
opportunity of putting pressure on 
Ward was lost completely because of 
the way in which the ultra-left politi- 
cians decided to take advantage of it 
and exploit the Grunwick workers. 


Grantham: We ran that strike in 
consultation with the strike commit- 
tee, in consultation with the trades 
council, in consultation with the 
TUC, and we ran it in a way that was 
in the interest of our members. If we 
had had a half-decent employer, if 
we’d had had a Conservative Party 
that was respectful of the established 
conventions in this country the 
interests of our members would have 
been sustained. 


Rees: When you get 10,000 people 
down there and you have represen- 
tation anyway from the people living 
in the area about damage done to 
their houses, as I did, it’s perfectly 
proper for the police to be there. 
What is another matter is how the 
police handled it. But it was per- 


Jayaben Des; 


fectly proper to maintain the police. 
I don’t believe it’s the job, as in the 
miners’ dispute, again there was vio- 
lence there, for the police to support 
the National Coal Board or to be on 
their premises or to get people to 
work and things of that kind, that’s 
not the job. And if they do that, 
that’s supporting, if you like, the 
state against a union. But I certainly 
talked with the Commissioner of 
Police and he told me that his job 
was simply to maintain the peace 
and no more than that. He certainly 
wasn’t interested in the position of 
the firm. That was the last thing. . . 
The labour movement that I belong 
to hasn’t the right to break laws. No 
doubt about that, and the history of 
the last 200 years shows the victory 
of the labour movement not in 
breaking the law, it was getting the 
law on their side and getting rep- 
resentation in Parliament and so on. 


Scargill: But without our opposition 
to anti-trade union legislation none 
of us would have been in the trade 
union movement because there 
wouldn’t have been a trade union 
movement. And so I’m sick and 
tired of listening to politicians in the 
labour movement, and trade union 
leaders, who say that we’ve got to 
abide by the law in all circumstances. 
We don’t abide by laws which are 
unfair and unjust and we should 
oppose those laws which seriously 
erode the effectiveness of trade 
unionists to democratically defend 
their right to work or improve their 
living standards. 


Vipan (one of the strikers): In the 
beginning of the strike we had all the 
freedom. We were running the pic- 
ket lines, we were running every- 
thing. But as the strike escalated and 
everybody started to know about it, 


Arthur Scargill 


the union started to put pressure on 
us because they wanted to show that 
they’re law-abiding citizens or law- 
abiding unions. They didn’t want to 
rock the Labour government which 
was in power at the time. They were 
pressurising us, they wanted to make 
all the decisions themselves. 


During the dispute postal workers at 
Cricklewood sorting office blacked 
Grunwick’s mail unofficially for six 
weeks. But the leadership of the Union 
of Post Office Workers (now the Union 
of Communications Workers) backed 
down when faced with the possibility of 
legal sanctions against them. 

As a postal worker claimed at the 

time, “Our argument is trade union rec- 
ognition at Grunwick and that is the 
reason why we're not prepared to 
handle Grunwick mail.” 
Vipan: The post office workers’ role 
was very important to the strikers 
and to the dispute itself. If the mail 
was blacked, Grunwick would not 
survive. And they were willing to 
take the action even though they had 
to go to prison. And there was no 
backing from the union leadership, 
the UPW leadership, on_ their 
part. . . We could have won the dis- 
pute at that time. 


Murray: The TUC isn’t an army 
with generals and field marshals at 
the top to instruct members what 
they’re going to do. The TUC can 
persuade, it can argue, it can urge, 
but in a democratic movement 
where the decisions are taken by the 
members, that is the limit of the 
TUC’s capacity. And Grunwick has 
not been the only situation in which 
the TUC has not been able to help as 
much as it would have liked. 


Jayaben Desai 
Interviewed 


Merlyn Rees claimed that the Asian 
community did not support the strikers. 


“No that’s wrong. Nobody would 
have stood on the picket line for two 
years if they weren’t supported. 
Merlyn Rees’ opinion is not reality. I 
got so many telephone calls from our 
community during that time. I 
remember one friend who rang me 
and said, ‘It’s a privilege to talk to 
you. Because of you, we are now 
walking on the streets with our heads 
high.’” 


“T think the Grunwick strike gave 
Asian people a good view about 
their future in this country and what 
they should do (about it). I think the 
new generation, they start to think 
about their life and their future in 
this country, how they can cope with 
that... They were calling me to 
speak, to talk about Grunwick and 
my experience. They listened and 
learned from that. Wherever I went 
Asian people, Asian children were 
so happy with that... Youngsters 
growing in this country now, they 
are starting to think ‘about what 
should be done now. And after 
Grunwick they are starting to dig out 
more and more things about what is 
going on around them in society, in 
politics. Women also start to think 


“TI think the Grunwick strike 
gave Asian people a good view 
about their future in this 
country and what they should 


do. . .” 
Jayaben Desai 


about what is going on in the work- 
place. It doesn’t matter whether 
they had taken action or not, or par- 
ticipated in action like that or not, it 
has nothing to do with that. But they 
start to think about what is going on 
in the factories and the behaviour 
they are facing in the factories. They 
are talking a lot about things like 
that. It has opened their eyes again 
— all these questions.” 


THE MASS PICKETS 


“I never expected, didn’t realise the 
type of support people could give to 
us. That’s why my emotions at this 
time were so high. . . I thought that 


10 


the victory could be had so easily 
with this type of suppport. Lots of 
people were protecting us from the 
pushing and from being damaged by 
the crowd. I never expected that 
type of behaviour from this com- 
munity. There is a lot of goodness in 
this community, but not 20,000 
people. It was beyond my imagina- 
tion”. 


THE HUNGER STRIKE 


Lack of support from the TUC leader- 
ship lead the Grunwick workers to. 


stage a hunger strike outside Congress 
House, headquarters of the TUC. 


“After two and ahalf years. . . when 
we realised that nothing was hap- 
pening, the strike committee 
decided it was our duty to the work- 
ing class people who supported 
us. . . because the leadership of the 
trade union movement hadn’t sup- 
ported us the way it should. That’s 
why we wanted to expose them. It 
was our duty to let them know the 
reality and the facts. That’s why we 
took the decision (to go on hunger 
strike) in front of Congress House. 
We thought that if we can bring pres- 
sure on them, they can decide to sup- 
port us. But at the end of the day 
they decided not to support us, and 
that way we made the picture clear, 
because they want to blame us. . . 
That’s why we took that decision to 
go on hunger strike in front of (Con- 
gress House)... it was a last 
attempt from us. Before we left Len 
Murray called us inside the TUC 
building. He told us that our action 
was wrong, that we were fighting 
with our friends. He said, ‘Who told 
you to do these things?’ Everybody 
was so fed up and we said, ‘Look, 
this is our tradition. Nobody told us. 
This is the only thing we can do. We 
can expose you in front of our own 
friends, and brothers and sisters, 
and that is what is going on because 
you were promising and promising 
and you haven’t done anything.’ He 
said that this was a wrong attitude, to 
take action again in front of Con- 
gress House. He said, ‘If you had 
taken action in front of the com- 
pany’s gate we can provide you with 
a tent, nurses, heating, 
medicine.’. . . He was very angry . 
He didn’t like our action. . . (The 
decision to go on hunger strike), 
once you are dedicated to some- 
thing, it comes automatically. It’s a 
feeling inside for somebody to do 
something, and it was a question of 
the whole community, a question of 
principle. It was a duty to myself, 


and for society also.” 


LESSONS OF THE STRIKE 


“(It wasn’t a defeat) in my opinion. 
We achieved so many things. Every 
struggle gains something. You can’t 
get 100 per cent victory. But every 
action, every struggle has gained 
something. If you look at it from that 
point of view, I think we achieved so 
many things. Take the support we 
got, for example. There was a wrong 
picture of what was going on in both 
communities, the host community 
and the immigrant community, the 
(host community) thinking that 
these people are taking our jobs and 
thinking that we are becoming 
unemployed because of these 
people, because they accept any job 
they are offered and for anything, 
any money. But when they realised 
about our struggle, and about the 
pay and that we were fighting about 
conditions, then they realised this 
was not the picture... From our 
side, the immigrant community were 
thinking that. . . these people will 
not support us. And when we saw 
20,000 people, the majority of them 
from the host community, that was 
where the picture also changed.The 
management also learned a lot of 
lessons. They changed all the 
attitudes inside (the plant) straight- 
away.” 

“IT don’t think the Labour Party 
learned anything from Grunwick, 
but I think the Conservative Party 
learned a lot of things, and they took 
advantage of the Grunwick dispute 
and made their own policies about 
how to break the trade union move- 
ment... they found out how to 
bring pressure on the picket line, 
how to break picket power, and they 
found out how to bring the police 
force in, how to control them... 
how to break strong unions by mak- 
ing them unemployed. All sorts of 
techniques they found out from the 
Grunwick dispute... When they 
came to power they very speedily 
brought in all these rules and regula- 
tions, and they made laws very 
quickly, and now day by day the 
Labour Party’s power is going down 
and down. Working class people, 
they are losing faith in the Labour 
Party also, and that’s why the 
Labour Party lost the last two elec- 
tions. Even now I have no hope that 
the Labour Party will win a majority 
(at the election).” 

This material was first broadcast on Channel Four's 
Bandung File on February 21, 1987. Readers 
interested in obtaining a video should write to 


Bandung Productions, Block H, Carker’s Lane, 
53/79 Highgate Road, London NW5 1TL. 


AN THE 
LAME 


by Tim Hector 


The 
Black 
World — 


An Overview 


In the 60’s and 70’s it was fashiona- 
ble to acclaim everything black. 
After all, it was the era of Black is 
Beautiful. And that was translated 
into all things black are beautiful. 
This became a virtual mind-set. So 
much so, that when I appeared 
before a US Congressional Commit- 
tee and denounced Idi Amin, the 
corrupt, brute-force ruler’ of 
Uganda, not a few US black leaders 
were upset. Dante Faschell was the 
chairman of the US Congressional 
Committee, and felt moved to see 
me after to express respect for my 
“courage”. What courage, I 
thought, mis-rulers come in any 
skin-colour. And that to me was an 
elementary fact of life. A self-evi- 


‘dent truth, so to speak. By the way, 


just as a matter of curiosity, isn’t it 
odd that I have appeared before a 
US legislative committee, but I 
could not appear before one here? 
[Antigua] That tells a tale. 

But in this review of the Black 


World let me begin with one of its 
weirdest creatures. Zaire’s Presi- 
dent, Mobutu Sese Seko, it is well 
known, is never seen in public in 
Zaire without a leopard skin cap and 
a heavy carved staff — symbols of 
traditional kingship. Despite those 
outward trappings of traditional 
kingship, Mobutu does not in any 
way share the belief of Zairois villa- 
gers that he is accountable for the 
stewardship of Zaire to the people of 
Zaire. 

Indeed, Mobutu takes the 
foremost place among Africa’s cor- 
rupt leaders. In fact, one commen- 
tator put it this way, “Mobutu pres- 
ides over acountry where corruption 
has reached dizzying new heights”. 


“Black leaders become 
pawns of foriegn powers, 
foriegn companies 
operating in their 
country.” 


Edward A. Garzan writing in the 
New York Times Magazine con- 
tinued, “Mobutu himself has assem- 
bled an extraordinary fortune — one 
plundered from Affrica’s third 
poorest country, a land with an 
annual per capita Gross National 
Product of US$140. He owns 
chateaus in Brussels, Paris, and near 
Lausanne. He has homes in Nice, 
Venice and Spain. He controls vast 
agricultural plantations in Zaire and 
has interest in virtually every major 
foreign company operating in his 
country.” 

The New York Times writer con- 
tinued, “It is impossible to quantify 
precisely the dimensions of 
Mobutu’s wealth, although in Kinsh- 
asa, (the capital of Zaire); US$5 bill- 
ion is often mentioned as a nice 
round figure”. What the New York 
Times writer did not say is that 
Mobutu, like Duvalier, like Marcos, 
like Somoza, is supported by, and 
supports, the United States in its 
every action against Africans any- 
where and everywhere. In fact, 
Mobutu allows South African 
financed bandits to attack Mozam- 
bique with relentless ruthlessness, 
causing untold destruction, maiming 
and killing with wild abandon. 


REAGAN DOCTRINE 


Painful truth to tell, Mobutu, a black 
leader, is an intrinsic part and parcel 
of Reagan’s Doctrine. That doctrine 


holds, that wherever and whenever 
the black and coloured peoples of 
the world, are making any progress 
in a new social system Contras must 
be sponsored, armed, financed and 
deployed by the US or its surrogates. 
It is a specious and sinister policy. 
And has now produced its specious 
and sinister result in the Iran-Contra 
scandal now gripping the United 
States. 

Mobutu’s unlimited plunder, his 
ceaseless financial involvement 
with, and in foreign companies in his 
country, is directly related to this 
policy. Once Mobutu supports the 
US he can continue his mindless and 
ruthless plunder of his country, until 
and unless a mass movement sweeps 
him from power, and reclaims the 
remains of his plunder. It happened 
with Marcos, it happened with 
Somoza, it happened with Duvalier, 
it will happen to Mobutu, likewise 
the Birds in Antigua and Barbuda. 
And if it does not happen — health 
as buffer notwithstanding — the sun 
will rise in the west. 

I want to turn now to the most 

populous black country in the world 
— Nigeria. Chinua Achebe, a world 
famous Nigerian writer had this to 
say. “Nigeria is not a great country”, 
he wrote. “It is one of the most cor- 
rupt, insensitive, inefficient places 
under the sun. . . It is dirty, callous, 
noisy, ostentatious, dishonest and 
vulgar”. Could not Achebe have 
been describing some place that you, 
dear Antiguan and _ Barbudan 
reader, know very well? 
Achebe continued, “The Nigerian 
problem is the unwillingness or ina- 
bility of its leaders to rise to the 
responsibility, to the challenge of 
personal example which are the 
hallmarks of true leadership”. It is a 
plague from which the black world 
suffers at this time. Black leaders 
become pawns of foreign powers, 
foreign companies operating in their 
country. After that they cease to be 
accountable, like Bird here, Mobutu 
in Zaire or Shagari in Nigeria, say to 
their people, “Don’t ask me nut- 
ten”. 


ENDLESS GREED 


Now let me prove, if proof is 
needed, that the condition is general 
to the black world, as foreign 
economic and political power still 
holds us in fee simple. In Kenya, the 
capital city, Nairobi, is a city of tall 
glass and concrete buildings, broad 
sidewalks, jewellery stores and 
chauffeured cars. Mercedes Benzes 
proliferate, vying with Japanese 
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models. Nairobi hotels are opulent, 
even fantabulous. Yet the World 
Bank ranks Kenya as one of the 
poorest countries in the world, a 
land where more than half the 20 
million people cannot, repeat, can- 
not find enough to eat. In Nairobi 85 
per cent of this city’s population has 
access to safe water; in the villages 
where 80 per cent of the people live, 
five out of every six people have only 
hard, dirty, contaminated water to 
drink. (This description of Kenya 
comes essentially from Arah, my 
wife). 


Returning to West Africa, this 
time the French colony of Senegal, 
the capital, Dakar, is a splendid 
oasis of elegant buildings, idyllic 
beaches and sidewalk cafes. Simul- 
taneously, villagers eke out a 
meagre living growing peanuts on 
eroded soil. 

All over the black world, in the 
Caribbean as in Africa, the position 
is the same. The rulers have stood by 
wallowing in corruption, being well 
heeled by greedy foreign entrep- 
reneurs, — whose greed is only sur- 
passed by the rulers whom they con 
— allowing their countries’ roads, 
water-supply, agriculture-based 
economies to deteriorate with 
frightening rapidity. Worse, they 
have watched as exports were 
replaced by food imports. 
Everywhere, except notably in Zim- 
babwe, the picture is the same. 
Everywhere! With variations here 
and there, but always, in sum the 
same everywhere. 


It is not, repeat not a question of 
resources. It is not, repeat not, a 
question of the shortage of capital. 
For instance, striking oil, in Nigeria 
as in Trinidad and Tobago, pro- 
duced at one and the same time the 
“Oil Boom” quickly followed by the 
“Oil Gloom”. Nigeria before the Oil 
Boom was self-sufficient in food as 
well as many other agricultural pro- 
ducts. The population of Lagos — 
the capital of Nigeria — increased 
tenfold between 1965 and 1982. 
(Antigua, or rather St Johns has not 
the same, but nonetheless a stagger- 
ing rate of population expansion.) In 
both Trinidad and Nigeria, as well as 
in Antigua and all of the black world 
— except Zimbabwe — the rural 
population is just left to drift — drift 
to the cities. Everywhere people are 
being dislocated from roots, from 
family, from village, from values — 
survival becomes the be-all and end- 
all. People in all strata, but espe- 
cially so the middle strata, live 
entirely on the material plane. They 
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are concerned with nothing. And 
nothing concerns them. 

Corruption only aggravates the 
continent’s dismal fiscal condition. 
In low-income African countries, 
defined as those countries with a per 
capita gross national product of less 
than US$400.00 or EC$1,000 per 
year, per capita income has fallen 12 
per cent since 1980. To be sure, the 
reality that many African countries 
are today poorer than they were at 
independence can be attributed, in 
part, to environmental disasters — 
drought, locusts, incursions of the 
desert — and on the collapse of com- 
modity prices. But in greater mea- 
sure, the causes of retrogression 
must be in the corruption inspired 
and pursued by the vast majority of 
African leaders who entangle them- 
selves in foreign capital, and end up, 
practitioners of that endless greed 
which is at the cold heart of Western 
Civilization. 


KEY TO THE FUTURE 


I want to shift your attention a bit so 
that it can more properly focus on 
the essential point. The famous 
black writer Richard Wright in his 
equally famous autobiography — 
one of the finest books, Black Boy, 
wrote some sentences which have 
provoked ever since I read them. 
And time and time again I returned 
to them in my mind. Richard Wright 
wrote: “I used to mull over the 
strange absence of real kindness in 
Negroes, how unstable was our ten- 
derness, how lacking in genuine pas- 
sion we were, how void of great 
hope, how timid our joy, how bare 
our traditions, how hollow our 
memories, how lacking we were in 
those intangible sentiments that 
bind man to man, and how shallow 
was even our despair... I 
saw that what had been taken for our 
emotional strength was our negative 
confusions, our flights, our fears, 
our frenzy under pressure”. 

Read it over again and see if you 
recognise Antiguans and Barbu- 
dans, and if not all the way, how far 
along the way? Look, and believe 
you me, since I read that about 30 
years ago, I have walked about with 
it nagging somewhere at the back of 
my head. Nagging, and nagging 
sometimes in the forefront, some- 
times at the back, but always there. 

For years and years, I kept kid- 
ding myself, unknowingly, that in 
Africa our people were more 
rooted, in tradition, in custom, 
therefore, their tenderness had to be 
more stable, real kindness had to be 


more genuine, their joy had to be 
more fulsome than timid, their pas- 
sions more enduring, their hope 
much deeper and more abiding, 
their memories less hollow. When I 
visited Africa, north and west, that 
illusion was shattered. Today, I am 
convinced that until the community, 
in Africa and the Caribbean, more 
so in Antigua, makes its leaders 
accountable to it, corruption, in 
every sphere of life, will play havoc. 

I know now that when Richard 
Wright was writing, in the U.S. at 
the time blacks were being 
uprooted, or were uprooting them- 
selves from the South, seeking “free- 
dom” in the soulless, community- 
less (and in my book soul and com- 
munity spirit are one and the same 
thing) northern cities. The entire 
black world is going through that 
trauma now! 


",..until the community, 
in Africa and the 
Caribbean...makes its 
leaders accountable to it, 
corruption, in every 
sphere of life, will play 
havoc.” 


It is the community enterprise, its 
growth and development which will 
end this total rout, and this stream of 
patronage, end this avalanche of 
corruption, as the community makes 
its leaders accountable, and invests 
its own surplus in development for 
the future of its children. It is the 
community and our grounding in our 
community which will replace unsta- 
ble tenderness, the lack of real kind- 
ness, the timidity of our joy, the hol- 
lowness of our memories, with the 
real thing. And so create those senti- 
ments that bind man to man, and 
make our leaders feel automatically 
accountable to the community — 
and so to the nation. 

Do you believe I have told you 
naught for your comfort and yea, 
naught for your desire, save that sky 
grows darker yet and the sea rises 
higher! Then I must repeat it. The 
community, every community in 
council, each community developing 
enterprises, industrial and commer- 
cial, holds the key to a new future for 
the black world — here and 
everywhere. 


Tim Hector is leader of the Opposition Party 


in Antigua, the Antigua Caribbean Libera- 
tion Movement and Editor of its weekly paper 
Outlet. 
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Farrukh Dhondy 


Education 


in Brent. 
The McGoldrick Saga 


A photograph of a white woman 
dressed in a sari standing against the 
background of some indeterminate 
vegetation, a suburban house gar- 
den perhaps. The woman is in her 
thirties and it’s a recent photograph. 
Who is she? Some relic of the Raj? 
Too young. A tourist in Delhi dres- 
sed for the part by her middle class 
hosts? An English actress miscast in 
some scene from a new television 
Raj romance? No, no, she is a 
schoolteacher in London, circa ’87 
and she’s showing her personal com- 
mitment to the multi-racialism she 
espouses as a cause and as a duty to 
the council which employs her. She’s 
called Maureen McGoldrick and 
reams have been written about her 
and her suspension from the head- 
mistresship of the Sudbury Infants 
School, the court cases that fol- 
lowed, the tribunals and boards of 
enquiry that met or were not allowed 
to meet, and about the allegation 
that she is a racist who said on the 
phone to an employee of the Brent 
Council that she didn’t particularly 
want to employ any more black 
teachers. 

Teachers have had _ disputes 
before with their employers. The 
case of Ms McGoldrick has attracted 
the attention of the national press 
and of the Government whose 
Ministers have been treating her as 
their own little Dreyfus. The last 
shot to be fired was by the Panorama 
TV programme on the personnel 
and the antics of the Brent council 
and especially their policies on edu- 
cation. The programme was an ice- 


pick job which set out to prove that 
there was what one may call a petty 
tyranny at work in the council. 

A reporter who wasn’t hostile to 
Brent, more to the BBC for doing 
the programme in that way, wrote 
the week after in a black journal that 
the educational policy of the 
borough was very successful. The 
paper quoted without comment the 
statement that Brent council put out 
after the Panorama programme — 
Brent has the most successful 
recruitment drive in all the 
boroughs, and has subsequently 
recruited a significant number of 
black teachers and deputies; Brent 
has a more generous level of 
resources in schools than any other 
education authority in the country; 
the North London borough prom- 
otes computer education in all its 
schools with specialist advisers and 
has introduced Technobus — a 
mobile computer technology unit; 
Brent has invested a £10 million pac- 
kage to repairing, improving and 
equipping primary and secondary 
schools; the council has one of the 
best primary science divisions in the 


With the exception of the first 
clause, which I don’t quite under- 
stand, the rest is unexceptional stuff. 
The kind of thing the national 
Labour Party should be proud of. 
More money on buildings and 
books, science, computers, chips in 
the mosaic of an election manifesto. 
The first clause is not so clear. What 
is this recruitment drive? Have they 
expanded their number of schools? 
Did a lot of teachers die? Did they 
retire prematurely? How did they 
get to recruit a “significant number” 
of blacks? Did whites apply for the 
jobs? 

Unlisted in their achievements 
and their defence is the policy which 
dictates that a teacher like Maureen 
McGoldrick be suspended for 
alleged remarks on a phone. But 
that’s the policy that’s attracted the 
most attention. If you maintain a 
policy and fight to the bitter end to 
justify it, why not quote it as one of 
the triumphal changes that you are 
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bringing about in the borough’s his- 
tory? Or is it one of those policies 
that are necessary but which one 
keeps from the electorate because 
they wouldn’t quite understand? 

If the policy is simply the promo- 
tion of equality of opportunity, 
regardless of race, sex and creed, it 
would be acceptable to a Tory con- 
ference. There’d be some jeers and 
some strong speeches against, but it 
would get through. But there is of 
course more to equal opportunism 
than that. There is strong opinion 
and, from the Panorama _ prog- 
ramme, it seems to be held by whites 
and blacks in Brent, that the cur- 
riculum must have some multi- 
ethnicity in it, some second language 
teaching, acelebration of Diwali and 
Id and a few steelbands. Ah, so 
that’s what Maureen was doing in a 
sari, bless her! 

This solid body of opinion, estab- 
lishmentarian even in parts of Lon- 
don, would declare war without 
quarter on manufacturers who dared 
sell their goods under a golliwog 
emblem. A case can be made out for 
such a ban — the tender conscious- 
ness of young black children may 
well be offended by caricature. The 
press has been known to make up 
stories about the excesses of even 
this by and large harmless tendency, 
attributing to them mandatory green 
sheep instead of traditional black 
ones. 

There are others who have used 
multi-culturalism as a stalking horse. 
Black teachers, for instance. In a 
democratic society black teachers 
are perfectly entitled to group them- 
selves together and say that they 
haven’t been treated equally by the 
employers. That their prospects of 
promotion and advancement in the 
profession are of prime concern to 
them and that they demand that 
some notice be taken by employers 
and policy makers. They don’t. They 
cry multi-culturalism and contend 
that schools would be better places if 
they were promoted, fast. They have 
something more than white teachers 
can offer — a language perhaps. Or 
they contend that children will see 
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them as authority figures and get to 
feel that society is just after all, or as 
role models and want to grow up just 
as wise as them. 

There are other stalkers behind 
the thin horse. They want to intro- 
duce black radical versions of his- 
tory, literature and social breeding 
into the curriculum of schools and an 
all-black teaching staff. That’s what 
the Tory press and government 
ministers smelt when they blew up 
the McGoldrick affair. They knew 
that public opinion would be 
interested in a vendetta against a 
teacher who may or may not have 
said something indiscreet on a 
phone. 

“Indiscreet”? I use the word 
because what she allegedly said is 
not self-evidently “racist”. It would 
most certainly be racist, and what’s 
more, illegal, to refuse a suitably 
qualified person a job on the 
grounds of his or her colour. There 
can be no equivocation about that. If 
the vast majority of teachers apply- 
ing to Brent for jobs as a result of 
their recruitment drive are black, 
then it would be questionable for a 
headmistress to go searching for a 
white face simply because she felt 
somehow irrationally, that black 
faces were swamping her province. 
However a headteacher may not suf- 
fer from such a prejudice. She may 
feel that she is acting in the best 
interests of a multi-racial society by 
having a multi-racial staff to teach 
multi-racial classes. As far as I 
know, Ms McGoldrick hasn’t used 
this as her defence. My guess is it 
would be a popular defence with 
black parents and the electors of 
Brent at large. 

It has not been put to them. If a 
teacher is to lose her professional 
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standing and her job for wanting a 
“liberal” racial mix of teaching staff, 
then there must exist very strong 
opinion amongst the parents of the 
school for having an all-black teach- 
ing force. If such opinion does not 
exist, then the council is imposing 
something on pupils, parents and the 
headteacher for a specific purpose. 

In particular areas of Britain it 
doesn’t require a council policy to 
establish majority black schools. 
There exist schools today, primary 
and secondary, in which the balance 
has already been tilted by economic 
forces and the patterns of settlement 
of the black working class. In 
supplementary schools set up by 
religious denominations of black 
parents as weekend academies, the 
pupils tend to be all black, all mus- 
lims, all West Indian and baptist; 
and the teachers tend to be all black. 
The state schools which have turned 
all black have done so without plan 
and policy. The supplementary 
schools are so by choice. They teach 
the three “R’s” to pupils from the 
ages of 5 to 16. 

Their parents, by a simple calcula- 
tion, would be second generation 
blacks. They subject the third gener- 
ation to this discipline because they 
want their children to get on in the 
jobs race and so far nobody has pro- 
vided a better vehicle than getting 
school and college qualifications. 
For them, radical history won’t do it 
and most of them don’t want to be 
nationalists without a nation. 

In the Asian and Afro-Caribbean 
communities the first steps have 
been taken towards independent 
black schools. An Islamic school 
exists and so does a denominational 
black school. They may teach relig- 
ion, but like other denominational 


schools before them in Britain — 
Catholic, Jewish and C of E — the 
parents who subscribe to them will 
want them to contribute certificates 
and discipline rather than a sectarian 
revolution instinct. 

In Britain the government’s plan 
for education becomes clearer as the 
teacher’s action enters an impasse. 
The government wants rationalisa- 
tion of produce from the schools. It 
wants a national curriculum and has 
caused the councils, including the 
ILEA to deploy and _ redeploy 
teachers to attempt to get a “ra- 
tional” fit of workers in the educa- 
tion factory. If the Tories get a third 
term, the standardisation of school- 
ing will progress apace. At some 
point there has to be a resolution to 
Kenneth Baker’s determination to 
tie teachers’ remuneration to perfor- 
mance and that'll mean exam 
results, grading of all sorts and pres- 
sure on state schools to compete 
with a replenished private sector. 

From a council that professes 
radicalism, one should demand an 
analysis of the prospects such a 
change would bring. Will it bring 
about all-black schools in particular 
areas? Will the existence of such 
schools contribute to a movement of 
teachers and parents coming 
together with a common aim, as the 
teachers and parents of public 
schools do? Will they implement a 
national curriculum, redeploy 
teachers as required, reshape their 
recruitment policies to make their 
schools more competitive in the old- 
fashioned sense? That’s what we 
ought to hear from them, not 
whether some teacher in a sari is a 
crypto-racist. 
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As I See It 


by Darcus Howe 


Sharon Is 
Better Out 
Than In 


Sharon Atkin joined the Labour 
Party at the age of 15. That was 20 
years ago. Her father, she tells me, 
was the first, black member of the 
General Management Committee of 
the Southall Labour Party. Her 
mother was ward secretary in Han- 
well. Like Kinnock and Hattersley 
she did not join the Labour Party, 
she was born into it. These are not 
mere biographical details. I am 
determined to state what she is not. 
She is not one of the Johnny or 
Jenny-come-lately types who joined 
the Labour Party after the skirm- 
ishes and uprisings of the late 70’s 
and early 80’s. She is not one of 
those blacks in the Labour Party 
who is responsible for so devaluing 
the terms racist and racism that they 
rest comfortably with the other ex- 
pletives in the English Language. 

Her father is Jamaican and was an 
activist in the Peoples National Party 
before coming to England. In short 
she was weaned on anti-colonial 
politics. She did not read it in books. 
Her passions are jazz and cricket. 
She talks about Frankie Worrell 
with the enthusiasm and knowledge 
of a cricket buff. Joe Harriot, for 
her, is king. She is a child of the Ron- 
nie Scott era, so to speak. 

She grew up, in, and around com- 
mittee rooms in Southall and soon 
became an organiser of the Young 
Socialists in that area. She later 
moved to Bracknell where she 
unsuccessfully contested local elec- 
tions on two occasions. Her con- 
stituents were all white. 

She moved to Brixton in 1983 and 
joined the Streatham Labour Party, 
where she met the Boatengs, Paul 
and Janet, who recruited her into the 
Black Sections movement. Shortly 
before that, she was a supporter of 
Militant. She relates that, as part of 
her discipline in that organisation, 
she had to prepare for political dis- 
cussion a summary of a book of her 


choice. She chose Nkrumah and the 
Ghana Revolution by CLR James. 

Inevitably she became chair-per- 
son of the Black Sections movement 
in the Labour Party. I say inevitably 
because she was suitably prepared 
for it. She knew the party well, had 
settled comfortably to the left of it, 
and could justify, ideologically, why 
she was at ease with the right of 
blacks to organise independently 
within and without the Labour 
Party. She says she firmly adheres to 
the position outlined by CLR James 
in his discussion on “The Negro 
Question’ with Trotsky in Mexico in 
1939. 

Any modern political party with 
claims to a socialist tradition would 
find in her an ideal activist. Not the 
Labour Party in 1987. Sharon and 
her political colleagues in the Black 
Sections movement organised a pub- 
lic meeting in Birmingham. She 
spoke from the platform to an audi- 
ence of about 500, the majority 
black. I listened to the speech, every 
word of it. It was as good a speech as 
I have heard from a prospective par- 
liamentary candidate and better 
than most. Aneurin Bevan would 
have recognised in her a kindred 
spirit. Among other things she said 
that the Labour Party was racist (a 
mild comment if ever there was one) 
and that she was not prepared to be 
a parliamentary candidate if she was 
not permitted by the leadership to 
represent black people. 

She was summoned before the 
National Executive Committee on 
charges of bringing the Labour Party 
into disrepute. She did not attend 
the hearing; she asked for a post- 
ponement because her husband was 
seriously ill. Proof of his illness was 
forthcoming. Even in the bourgeois 
courts, when a serious crime is 
involved, a postponement is given in 
like circumstances. Not in the 
Labour Party in 1987. The National 
Executive Committee replaced her 
as a parliamentary candidate for 
Nottingham East with another black 
candidate, and she is on the verge of 
being thrown out of the Labour 
Party altogether. 

Those are the facts, bare and bald. 


Sharon Atkin 


She got pretty close to being one of 
Britain’s first, black Members of 
Parliament. There are other black 
contenders in the current election. 
Paul Boateng, who recruited her 
into Black Sections, Diane Abbott, 
her friend and comrade, Russell 
Profitt, who worked with Sharon on 
the National Committee of Black 
Sections and Bernie Grant, whom 
she defended furiously at the Bir- 
mingham meeting. Not one of them 
defended her publicly or privately 
when the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party deprived 
her of the candidacy. Worse, much 
worse, they said nothing. Quiet as 
mice. Her loss of the candidacy was a 
national issue. White parliamentary 
candidates took positions publicly, 
editorials appeared in the national 
press, comments flew thick and fast 
from every corner of the party. 
Silence, an ominous silence from 
Grant, Boateng, Abbott and Profitt. 
It is a scandal. I have been active in 
the black movement for some 20 
years. At the age of 13 I was drawn 
into the maelstrom of nationalist 
politics in the Caribbean. I have wit- 
nessed and experienced betrayals of 
all sorts. Traitors and turncoats have 
come and gone, naked ambition I 
have seen in politics, but Grant, 
Abbott, et al must take the biscuit. 

Silently they whisper that matters 
will be put right after they are 
elected. They are keeping silent now 
in order to speak then. I do not 
believe them and they ought not to 
be allowed to get away with it. To 
accuse them of ambition is to elevate 
them into a category to which they 
do not belong. After all ambition is 
made of sterner stuff. 

I expect that some, if not all of 
them, will be elected to Parliament 
in the coming elections, the first 
black MPs to get there. It 
threatened to be an historical event 
of some importance. By their refusal 
to act or speak on the Atkin issue 
they robbed it of all significance, 
reduced it to a harmless historical 
fact. History will record that Sharon 
is better out of it than in. I wish her 
well. Our community needs her. 


Darcus Howe 


Writes from 
Trinidad 


I must exercise some caution in 
describing events here in Trinidad. 
The present government is a mere 
six months old, elected to power 
with an overwhelming majority after 
30 years of the Peoples National 
Movement (PNM). 

Channel 4’s Bandung File, which I 
edit, produced a feature report on 
the state of the country following the 
last elections. The feature was titled 
‘The Gathering Storm’. We iden- 
tified the wave of protest which 
drove the PNM government from 
power as ‘a gathering storm’, and 
posed the question whether the 
storm would continue under the new 
government of the National Alliance 
for Reconstruction (NAR). I was 
attacked savagely by the right wing 
of the governing party. Our report 
would drive away foreign invest- 
ment, claimed the right wing editor 
of the Sunday Guardian (the 
national daily). I was disloyal, a 
traitor, the nephew of CLR James, a 
black power advocate and much 
else. Caution therefore is not inap- 
propriate on this my first visit since 
that public fracas. 

Yet the facts stare me full in the 
face. These are some of the head- 
lines from the national press, all hav- 
ing appeared between May 14 and 
May 30. Judges in Revolt; Guns Mis- 
sing from Police Armoury; Drug 
Barons Attempt to take over Coun- 
try says Prime Minister Robinson; 
Drug Lords in Plot to Topple Gov- 
ernment; Missing Guns in the Army; 
Soldiers Join Crime Battle; Cops 
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Accused of Stealing Nine Guns put 
on $3 Million TT Bail. Perhaps a 
storm is gathering after all. 


I once said in an interview on 
Trinidad and Tobago television that 
the village in which I grew up was so 
remote and of no significance that 
only those who live there know of its 
existence. 

This is certainly no longer the 
case. I returned to visit old friends 
and ran into a veritable army of 
police and military personnel. 
Under cover agents assumed every 
imaginable pose to cover their 
tracks. Two Uzi sub-machine guns, 
capable of firing 900 rounds a 
minute, four sub-machine guns, 
three self-loading rifles, one .38 
revolver and one .22 pistol were 
found at the home of the son of one 
of the villagers with whom I once 
shared a classroom at the local prim- 
ary school. She was extremely 
bright, a self-effacing type though. 
So too is her son, PC Philbert Patel. 
He it was who stole these weapons 
from the police armoury. 

I am told that the village of my 
serene childhood is now the head- 
quarters of the cocaine trade in 
Trinidad, and the drug barons are a 
ready market for illicit guns. The 
going rate for Patel’s hardware is 
some $36,000 TT (£6,000). 


It would be bad enough if this was 
the only event to take place in Eckles 
Village, Williamsville, during my ten 
day stay on the island. The local drug 
lord employs a standing army of debt 
collectors. A bullet through the skull 
is the deterrent for those who sell 
cocaine on ‘consignment’ (a term in 
popular use) and do not come up 
with the money. When off duty these 
hit-men freelance. And so it was that 
Mrs Deonarine, whose daughter was 
in love with a local ne’er do well, 
Larry Dookie, employed these 
freelancers to dispense with him. A 
car pulled up alongside three 
youngsters who were passing the 
time of day on the street corner. One 
of the occupants called out the 
name, Larry Dookie, and as he 
acknowledged the greeting a nine mil- 
limetre Magnum spat fire at him. 
The price? $10,000 TT in advance 
and another ten grand upon ‘the hit’. 
Mrs Deonarine now languishes in 
the local prison on a charge of mur- 
der. 


If that were all then my village had 
earned its place in the national con- 
sciousness. There is more to come. 


Five judges of the Supreme Court 
hogged the headlines for days on 
end. The constitution, in order to 
preserve the independence of the 
judiciary, provides special condi- 
tions of pay and work for judges. 
One of these is the right to travel 
abroad on the national air line to 
make judicial contact with col- 
leagues in different parts of the 
Commonwealth. This is financed by 
a block vote from the Exchequer, 
and administered by the Chief Jus- 
tice. This year the Chief Justice 
decided that no judicial contact is 
allowed. The country, he said, is in 
financial difficulties and could not 
afford it. 

Five members of the judiciary 
would not have it. Their right to jud- 
icial contact, they argue, is a con- 
stitutional right which can only be 
abrogated by an Act of Parliament. 
They took their case to the President 
of the nation and the Ombudsman, a 
former judge, and civil action 
appears likely. Leading the revolt is 
none other than former villager, 
Zainool Hosein. His sister taught me 
at primary school and I remember 
him vividly as a solid opening 
batsman for the village cricket team, 
‘Gunners’. 

Living in the eye of the storm gave 
the villagers a certain self assurance 
which I did not recognise on previ- 
ous visits. Somehow, though, they 
seemed a trifle worried that my pre- 
sence would focus added attention 
on them. They had taken enough in 
one week. We exchanged pleasan- 
tries for the better part of half a day 
and I retreated. They appeared 
relieved as I bade them goodbye. 
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Punjab: 
Rajiv's Dilema 
by Darryl D’Monte 


Rajiv Gandhi’s image as “Mr Clean” 
in Indian politics has taken a hard 
knock after disclosures that his gov- 
ernment has been guilty of taking 
hefty commissions on arms deals 
with Western European companies. 
Now his action in dismissing the 
Punjab state government reveals 
another facet of his chicanery: a 
readiness to take short-cuts for 
immediate political gain. 

Consider the facts. An election is 
being held in the neighbouring state 
of Haryana in June. Haryana is vir- 
tually in a state of war, albeit undec- 
lared, with Punjab; the former is 
seen as a Hindu bastion against Sikh 
terrorism; it bears the brunt of ter- 
rorist attacks against civilians; the 
two earlier formed an undivided 
Punjab till chauvinism forced a 
divide. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s henchmen seem to 
follow excessively simplistic logic. If 
the Congress (I — for Indira) ruling 
party has to win hands down in 
Haryana, dismiss the neighbouring 
Akali Dal Party in Punjab to assuage 
Haryanvi sentiment that the Centre 
is being “soft” against Sikh ter- 
rorists. He may certainly succeed in 
his immediate mission but he has 
only further antagonised the moder- 
ate Sikhs who- were hoping to deal 
with the troubled political situation 
in their home state. As the arrests 
and agitation following the dismissal 
of the Akali government headed by 
Surjit Singh Barnala make clear, 
attacks by Sikh hot-heads against 
either the Hindu community or the 
Centre will intensify. 


Indian politicians of the Congress 
kind despair of ever hoping to 
“solve” the Punjab problem. Every 
tough action that New: Delhi takes 
appears to antagonise previously 
moderate sections of the Sikhs; tak- 
ing a lenient line against terrorism 
exposes it to the charge that it is 
turning a blind eye to unprovoked 
attacks on the majority Hindu com- 
munity. Apart from the rise in recent 
years of the altogether unexpected 
phenomenon of “Sikhism”, an even 
more distressing development is the 
emergence of Hindu fascism. 

Gandhi must realise that no show 
of force can hope to cow down a 
proud and militant people who have, 
over the centuries, been forced to 
distinguish themselves from their 
former co-religionists by ritual and 
appearance. It is no use harking 
back, as some otherwise liberal com- 
mentators do, to an idyllic past when 
Sikhs and Hindus were one and the 
same people. The Sikhs are a small 
(about 16 million) community but 
their identity must be guaranteed. 
The way to do this is not to send in 
more troops or tough-talking Direc- 


Troops dep oyed in Punjab. 
tor Generals of Police, but to win 
hearts and minds by attempting to 
restore some semblance of nor- 
malcy. 

This is admittedly more difficult 
than it sounds. But Gandhi and his 
aides have to realise that the situa- 
tion in Punjab is first and foremost a 
political problem, and it has there- 
fore to be solved politically. Rather 
than destabilise a state government 
that speaks for the majority of Sikhs, 
who are by nostretch of the imagina- 
tion all fanatics, you have to learn to 
deal with them. Resolutions regard- 
ing the sharing of disputed border 
areas between Punjab and Haryana 
have been hammered out in the past 


it Singh Barnala. 


and can be agreed to over a negotiat- 
ing table rather than in the forced 
privacy of jails. Other Sikh demands 
for greater cultural autonomy can be 
bargained over as well. At any rate, 
it is this process which has to be set in 
motion. 

Gandhi, as a 21st century technoc- 
rat par excellence, is not prepared 
for protracted negotiations: he’s for 
the quick fix. Advisors on Punjab, 
drawn from his band of trusted 
aides, are impatient with what they 
see as the guile and subterfuge of 
feudal India. The Punjab situation 
calls for a painstaking examination 
of the genesis of the present crisis — 
the understanding of how pandering 
to Sikh chauvinism when the Con- 
gress (1) was out of power in the late 
70’s has created a situation where 
the more extremist a Sikh leader is 
(like Bhindranwale, who was killed 
in the army assault on the Golden 
Temple in Amritsar in 1984) the 
more he is able to whip up separatist 
sentiment. The very first thing he 
has to do is to choose who repre- 
sents, politically, the Sikh voice and 
to deal with that section. From all 
accounts, the recently deposed Bar- 
nala was precisely such a candidate. 
In more general terms, Punjab rep- 
resents the tendency of the Indian 
state to encourage the unequal 
development of the country. It is no 
accident that it is the richest state: it 
has attracted the most resources to 
foster the Green Revolution farming 
strategy. It is treated as the wheat 
(and, increasingly, rice) basket of 
India, and given yet more favoured 
treatment. It is this lopsided 
development that has given birth to 
demands for a separate Sikh state, 
which is a political and economic 
impossibility. The present situation 
warrants a close, hard look at the 
politics of fostering extreme regional 
disparities in India. 
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Black 
Sections 
Debate 


by Ferdinand Dennis 
Much as I sympathise 


6 with the Labour Party’s 
black sections, I cannot wholly agree 
with Marc Wadsworth’s reply to 
Race Today and Darcus Howe’s 
criticisms. It did little to refute the 
charges of careerism and _ political 
vacuity levelled against the members 
of what is undoubtedly the most 
important political development 
amongst black Britons in 15 years. 

One of the central issues seems to 
be just who the black sections repre- 
sent, themselves and their careers, 
or the black masses. Wadsworth, 
quoting A. Sivanandan, claims that 
black sections leaders are no more 
and no less representative of the 
black working class than the white 
Labour Party leadership are of the 
white working class. This is a falla- 
cious claim, and shouldn’t go 
unchallenged. 

The Labour Party leadership is 
connected to the working class by a 
series of long established and cohe- 
rent organisations, the trade unions. 
These organisations are indepen- 
dent, but supportive of the Labour 
Party. No such organisations exist in 
the black community. Consequently 
black sections’ claim to be represent- 
ing the black working class can only 
be an ambition, not a reality. 

It’s quite possible that conditions 
exist for the emergence of a 
national black organisation which 
would lend greater credence to the 
black sections’ claim. A mixture of 
white racism and black nationalism 
has created amongst black people a 
discernibly high level of black collec- 
tive consciousness. It’s almost as if 
black people constitute a sub-nation 
within Britain. However, if so, itis a 
fractured nation, one that has not 


given rise to a political organisation. 


It is, perhaps, an indictment of the 
previous generation of black leaders 
that the present generation of black 
political aspirants should have inher- 
ited this national political vacuum. 
No wonder the Labour Party seems 
so. attractive: it possesses the 
national links to give concrete 
expression to what has so far been an 
elusive dream, national black politi- 
cal mobilisation. But by itself, the 
Labour Party is not the way forward. 
Its past betrayal of black people 
demands that a certain distance be 
maintained. 

If the present generation of black 
political activists is to have a lasting 
impact, then it must channel some of 
its energies into creating a national 
black organisation. Such an organi- 
sation would be entirely indepen- 
dent of the Labour Party, embrace 
the spectrum of political perspectives 
in the black community, and be free 
to determine which of _ the 
mainstream parties to support at any 
given conjuncture. 

Only when such an organisation 
exists will the Labour Party leader- 
ship be won over. Formal recogni- 
tion of black sections under lesser 
conditions, with NEC status follow- 
ing, would be mere tokenism, help- 
ful to some individuals, but not the 
black community. 

Black sections members have only 
themselves to blame for the criti- 
cisms levelled against them by inde- 
pendent organisations like Race 
Today. By focusing exclusively on 
how many black members they can 
get selected for safe Labour seats, on 
securing NEC status and on getting 
into the local state, they seem to 
have abandoned the tradition of 
independent black political organi- 
sation established by Marcus Garvey 
and still practised to increasingly 
powerful effect by Afro-Americans. 
It doesn’t preclude participation in 
mainstream political parties. 

To organise independently does 
not necessarily mean standing on the 
sidelines of national politics. It is an 
affirmation of the social, political 
and cultural integrity of black people 
wherever they constitute a minority. 
It reflects the fact that the objectives 


of the class struggle, as defined by 
the white majority Labour move- 
ment, are not always compatible 
with black interests. 

Furthermore, black political aspi- 
ration has never been confined to 
merely influencing the local political 
scene. It has always operated with a 
conception of the African diaspora 
and the African continent. Black 
sections’ apparent failure to root 
their politics in this tradition makes 
them appear at times like nothing 
more than part of an inner city freak 
circus of society’s disabled. In fact, if 
the job adverts from Lambeth coun- 
cil — a black sections stronghold — 
are read literally, then being black is 
synonymous with being disabled, 
mere victims of a crippling racism. 
Whatever happened to black pride? 

Where I agree with Marc 
Wadsworth is in his demand that 
Race Today be more honest in its 
criticisms of black sections. To dis- 
miss them simply because they are a 
manifestation of an emerging black 
middle class is not only dishonest, 
but undermines the more trenchant 
observations about their shortcom- 
ings. Certain Race Today members 
have not been immune from the pro- 
cess of embourgeoisement taking 
place amongst sections of the black 
community. Is Darcus’ work on 
Bandung File any less worthwhile 
because he now enjoys a salary and 
status which places him squarely in 
the middle class? 

More importantly, to dwell exces- 
sively on their Middle Classness is to 
suggest that it is a class which is 
already formed. The black middle 
class is in the making. At present it is 
dependent on the black working 
class for its security and progress. 
And will be so for the forseeable 
future. 

What the black section members 
are doing needs to be done. The 
question that should inform criti- 
cisms of them is: how can this 
increasing black involvement in 
national politics benefit all black 
people? The answer, I'd suggest, is 
through a united national black 
organisation, in which Race Today’s 


incomparable _—_experi- y y | 


ence would be an asset. 
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THE CROW HAS 
FLOWN IT’S NEST 


he crow has flown it’s nest. 

Not the traditional one, of 
course, but inspector John 
Crowe, once the bright and 
sparkling Community Liaison 
Officer in Brixton. 

No Community Relations stunt 
in Brixton was complete without 
him. He was photographed with 
visiting Caribbean government 
ministers, sipped sherry with 
Race Relations hacks, appeared 
at Memorial Services for the West 
Indian War Dead. He has the 
awful, sick habit of clinging to 
West Indian ladies at dinner. 

Now he has disappeared at the 
time when his presence is vital. 
Crowe, you see, was a member of 
the Management Committee of 
the Afro-Caribbean Centre in 


‘THE EVIL 
THAT MEN DO...’ 


tress and strain are playing 

havoc among  London’s 
police officers. D S Sergeant is 
the latest to fall prey. Following a 
stiff cross-examination by coun- 
sel in one of the Broadwater 
Farm Trial, Sergeant returned to 
his home and proceeded to wreck 
the furniture. 

Counsel for the accused was 
following the tack that Sergeant 
was well versed in concocting evi- 
dence against young blacks. He 
invariably got them to sign state- 
ments incriminating themselves 
under the pressure of extreme 
violence. 

Prior to the events of Broad- 
water, he was active in the area. 
One Derek Pascal in cell number 
three at Stoke Newington Police 
Station was battered all over by 
Sergeant and his mate Hunter. 
Young Pascal was burnt with a 
lighted cigarette on two occa- 
sions, a particularly reprehensi- 
ble form of torture. 

Counsel reminded him of his 
glorious past during one of the 
Broadwater trials. He 
immediately broke down and 
could take no further part in the 
proceedings or any other cases 
for that matter. 

He went home and terrorised 
his wife and children. He has 


Railton Road. ‘Operation Con- 
dor’, which involved 1,000 police 
officers, who sealed off the area 
for four hours, closed the centre 
down. It was a drugs raid and the 
officers alighted from vans, 
trucks, even a BR train. 

Local folk alleged that Crowe 
fingered some of the blacks 
arrested that day. Since then 
lawyers for the accused are seek- 
ing him out as a major witness. If 
what the officers on the raid say is 
correct then Crowe was manag- 
ing ‘a den of iniquity’. Some of the 
accused have even subpoened 
him. Try as they might John 
Crowe cannot be found. 

I have located him though. 
With a promising career before 
him, he has suddenly retired giv- 
ing as the reason mental stress 
and strain. A diplomatic illness if 
ever there was one. 


beer designated medically unfit. 
One of my informants tells me he 
can be seen walking around 
Broadwater Farm muttering to 
himself. “The evil that men 
do. . .” and all that. 


Cartoon: Keith Piper 


KUBA AGAIN 


keep promising myself never 

to write about Kuba Assegai 
again, but unfortunately the fel- 
low keeps providing me with copy 
for my column. 

Natasha Sivanandan is 4’5” tall 
and weighs 71/2 stone. Kuba is 15 
stone and stands at 6'2”. Hardly 
an even match. Natasha was seen 
at a conference in Camden shiver- 
ing with fright and in tears while 
Kuba threatened ‘to kick her 
head in’. What courage! This well 
known woman beater, who poses 


as a political radical, then 
switched his attention to the plat- 
form. He was going to annihilate 
the speaker and execute those 
who supported him. A couple of 
members at the meeting stood up 
to him, and as is the case when he 
meets opposition, he withered 
away. 

I understand he is facing a 
charge of assault against a bailiff. 
I sincerely hope the magistrate in 
question is a just man. In which 
case it would be sometime before 
the thug appears in my column. 


LEFT RIGHT, 
RIGHT LEFT 


I n my last column I was rather 
cynical about a home office 
survey which suggested that tight 
leather gloves cause sub-con- 
scious aggression on the part of 
police officers. Perhaps I was too 
hasty. I have just come across 
another of their eccentricity — 
the inability to distinguish left 
from right. In what I call the 
Lorna Cope case, tax payers shel- 
led out a considerable sum 
because of this slight disability. 
Lorna Cope, a young West 
Indian woman, came home to her 
Stockwell flat to discover that its 
security door was off its hinges, 
telephone wires disconnected, 
her belongings strewn all over 
her bedroom and bathroom floor 
and four large knives missing 
from her kitchen. The caretaker 
and her neighbours informed her 
that the culprits were none other 
than plain clothes police officers 
who were looking for a male sus- 
pect, a fact which was confirmed 
by a warrant left by them on her 


dinning table. This concerned 
her greately since no male has 
ever lived at her address. On a 
close examination of the warrant 
she noticed that another address 
was on it. And so she telephoned 
Clapham Police Station and 
spoke to D I Brooker who curtly 
told her that a mistake had been 
made. He did not apologise. 
Lorna Cope put the matter in the 
hands of her solicitor, John 
Ackerman, who promptly sued 
them for illegal entry, damage to 
property and violation of her pri- 
vacy. 

In reply the police readily 
admitted their error. The plain 
clothes detective in hot pursuit of 
their suspect had turned left 
instead of right at the junction of 
Stockwell Road, failed to notice 
the road signs on three maps 
which appeared on her estate or 
even the sign on her block of 
flats. 

I, for one, have my doubts 
about this left/right excuse. The 
regularity with which officers are 
known to frequent local watering 
holes might provide an answer. 


“.. . Eh! Were you talking to me Serg?” 


Book Fair Six 


by Mervyn Morris 


This year Jamaican poet Mervyn Morris 
was a participant in the Sixth International 
Book Fair of Radical Black and Third 
World Books. Below he offers a personal 
response to the Book Fair and Book Fair 


Festival Week. 


This was my first Book Fair. I bought 
some books I hadn’t seen before; 
among them one by Chalk Dust on 
calypso (published in the US Virgin 
Islands) and some new publications 
from Dangaroo Press in Denmark. 
People I was meeting for the first time 
included authors David Dabydeen 
(Guyana) and Caryl Phillips (St 
Kitts). I got closer to the group at 
Race Today (and will no doubt be a 
better reader of the journal). 

The strictly political discussions 
were, in general, not of great 
interest to me, though I did enjoy 
some remarkable moments — such 
as Dave Feickert’s lucid outline of 
the trade union situation in Britain 
now and in the probable future; the 
compelling energy of Abdul 
Alkalimat’s analytical reports on 
Black America; the rhetorical elab- 
orations of Darcus Howe attacking 
what he deemed rigidities. 

My particular interest was in 
dialogue about the relations be- 
tween politics and art. Few people 
anywhere, surely, can speak on 
those relations with greater author- 
ity than Ngugi wa Thiong’o who not 
only launched the London Book 
Fair in exemplary fashion but also 
led in the forum on “Artistic 
Creativity and Social Change”. Of 
course there were, in that discus- 
sion, predictably varying emphases: 
some people insisting mainly on the 
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need for artistic “freedom”, on the 
autonomy of art; others more 
inclined to stress responsibilities. 
Inevitably there was division of a 
sort between people wanting to tell 
the artist what the artist ought to do, 
and artists arguing their demand for 
space. One of the most effective con- 
tributions was by Pedro Pietri, bril- 
liantly delivering a poem that made 
the formal academic/political dis- 
course seem stodgy in comparison. 
For me an emblematic moment 
came in a comment from the floor: a 
gentleman wanting to know if it was 
all right painting butterflies. (De- 
pends on the context, he was told; 
what else would you be putting in the 
picture?) An indecisive evening was 
graced at the end with a profound 
warning from Mahmood Jamal 
against the danger of considering the 
fantasy element in human life a con- 
servative property. 

The manifestly art events were 
also politically significant, of course. 
Each performance in London and 
the Bradford poetry readings were 
at least in part a clearly political 
intervention. In Bradford Linton 
Kwesi Johnson reminded us (in 
reciting his George Lindo poem) 
that art may sometimes be put to 
very practical political use. At the 
London reading (Ntozake Shange 
didn’t show) the hit of the evening 
was Pedro Pietri (again), with a 
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riveting performance of his “Puerto 
Rican Obituary”. 

The production of Baraka’s 
Dutchman was for me a disappoint- 
ment, never managing to dominate 
us with the final towering rage of 
Clay. The film, The Battle of Algiers, 
I found more satisfying, though (as 
Bala Usman charged) it is seriously 
flawed in its peculiar silence about 
whatever really happened between 
the apparent defeat of the 
revolutionaries (in “the battle of 
Algiers”) and the apparently spon- 
taneous uprising of the Algerian 
population some years later. The 
public discussion of the film was 
rewarding, with close analysis by 
Wanjiru Kihoro (who also made 
useful connections with struggles in 
Kenya), and with the special author- 
ity of Mohamed Harbi who was an 
actual participant in the struggle the 
film seeks to describe and who later 
became a historian of the process. 

One of my pleasures was an even- 
ing in Bradford entitled “Black Vis- 
ual Artists: Working Perspectives”, 
when Eddie Chambers, Errol Lloyd 
and Sutapa Biswas each showed 
slides and spoke with disarming 
modesty of what they thought they 
were doing. The format emphasized 
sharing. Like another quietly 
rewarding session I attended, in 
London, on “The State of Radical 
Black and Third World Publishing”. 
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Britain’s 
Rabid Right 


Fascism in Britain — 

A history, 1918 to 1985 

by Richard Thurlow 
Published by Basil Blackwell 


Reviewed by Trevor Esward 


In his introduction to this book, the 
author, Richard Thurlow, who is a 
lecturer in economic and social his- 
tory at Sheffield University, writes: 
“This book was planned as an 
attempt to connect in a political trad- 
ition the history of inter-war British 
fascism with the emergence of racial 
populist and neo-fascist move- 
ments in post-1945 society. . . The 
original intention was, however, 
overtaken by events. During the 
course of its completion the Home 
Office released a significant propor- 
tion of its intelligence material on 
inter-war British fascism and other 
activities and organisations associ- 
ated with it.” 

Thus, the main part of the book is 
a detailed account of the minutiae of 
British fascism in the 1930’s and 
1940’s, its parties and personalities, 
based on hitherto unavailable Home 
Office material, Cabinet Papers, 
Secret Service and police reports. 
Thurlow claims that the book “can 
be seen and judged as a case study of 
the assessment of intelligence mate- 
rial and its use in conjunction with 
more orthodox sources.” The book 
is packed with information but it did 
little to enlighten me about the 
nature of fascism in Britain at that 
time and its relationship with post- 
war organisations such as_ the 
National Front or the British Move- 
ment. I think this is because, in spite 
of its subject, it appeared to me to be 
a rather unpolitical work. The 


author seems happier giving masses 
of detail about often quite obscure 
people and political groups, rather 
than dealing with ideas, or analysing 
the relationship between fascist 
groups and the more conventional 
politics of the time. And the detail 
that is given confuses rather than 
clarifies. The writing style is dull, 
clichéd and assumes that the reader 
has a comprehensive knowledge of 
British politics in the first half of this 
century so that particular events do 
not have to be explained or put in 
context. People and political sects 
appear and re-appear throughout 
the narrative but they are rarely 
made to live. Someone may be 
described as having made a strongly 
anti-semitic speech, but there will be 
no quotation from that speech. The 
reader has to guess at its content, 
rather than read the actual words. 
Similarly, the author will almost 
always describe briefly the contents 
of a document rather than quote the 
document itself. 

Thurlow justifies his approach by 
claiming that, “it quickly became 
apparent to me that to write the his- 
tory of British fascism from the 
perspective of its ideology was in 
some ways misleading or false. Fas- 
cism was and is an action-oriented 
movement where the function of 
ideas is to explain behaviour more in 
terms of instinct than of ration- 
ality. . . Other historical, sociologi- 
cal and political factors would have 
to be given a large role.” I believe he 
fails in this aim and I think this is the 
result of his preference for descrip- 
tion instead of explanation or 
analysis, and _ his _ substantially 
untheoretical approach to his sub- 
ject. It is difficult te work out his 
attitude to some of the personalities 
and topics he writes about. He seems 
prepared generally to accept what he 
calls the “ethnocentric liberalism” of 
the British establishment. His con- 
clusions are that, “British fascism 
then was small beer. At no stage 
could it be considered a credible 
political threat. . . In terms of its 
impact on society and politics, 


British fascism has been over- 
rated... The impact on govern- 
ment was also not of enormous sig- 
nificance.” I wish I could be so sure. 

I would have preferred it if he had 
kept to his original intention of try- 
ing to put modern racist and neo-fas- 
cist movements into the context of 
an earlier fascist tradition. Perhaps 
he would then have produced a work 
which would help us understand bet- 
ter the politics and problems of 
Thatcher’s Britain. 


Naipaulian 
Anxieties 


The European Tribe 
by Caryl Phillips 
Published by Faber and Faber, 1987 


Reviewed by Carolyn Cooper 


Caryl Phillips rightfully claims as 
literary forebears Ralph Ellison and 
Richard Wright who “provided not 
so much a model but a possibility of 
how. . . to express the conundrum 
of (his) own existence.” Indeed, 
Phillips’ stylistic mode is less “the 
uncompromising prosodic muscle” 
of a Wright, and more the elegant 
anxieties of a Naipaul. 

The expatriate Caribbean sensi- 
bility of both Phillips and Naipaul is 
similarly shaped by their detach- 
ment within the tribe. Naipaul, the 
Brahmin in colonial Trinidad, 
remained aloof from the pettiness of 
life on a small island, secure in his 
resolve to escape Trinidad and 
arrive, unenigmatically, in the 
mother-land. Naipaul’s post-Oxford 
writing career may be defined, in his 
favourite metaphor, as a struggle 
with the encroaching bush. The bush 
is everywhere he travels; the seduc- 
tive fiction of his finely crafted prose 
contains that bush. 

Phillips’ collection of essays, The 
European Tribe, is an ironic account 
of his travels in Europe. Subverting 
the myth of the civilized European 
exploring savage societies, Phillips, 
the recipient observer of Europe’s 
pervasive racism, documents his 
own alienation from the European 
tribe. Born in St. Kitts, an even 
smaller island than Naipaul’s 
Trinidad, he was taken to England 
when he was only four weeks old. 
Phillips describes his departure as an 
intimate betrayal: “. . . my mother 
carried me away from the Caribbean 
in her arms.” 

In England, Phillips “felt like a 
transplanted tree that had failed to 
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take root in foreign soil.” His 
exploratory returns to the Carib- 
bean have only confirmed that first, 
unsettling transplantation. Indeed, 
Phillips’ migrant sensibility - his dou- 
ble consciousness - allows him occa- 
sionally to manifest the very 
xenophobia of the European tribe 
which excludes him from full partici- 
pation in British society. 

In the essay ‘Hollywood’s Casab- 
lanca’, for example, tonal ironies 
reverberate. Phillips’ observation 
that “Royal Air Maroc seemed to 
operate on the assumption that if 
every seat is full then some passen- 
gers can squeeze up and make new 
friends ”, is sympathetically received 
by those of us who live and travel in 
the “developing” world, and suffer 
the structural inefficiency of public 
transportation. But when Phillips 
proceeds to describe Kareem, his 
voluble new friend as: 
look[ing] much too studious 
for his nineteen years. Dressed 
simply in well-ironed cotton, 


his olive skin looked as though 

it had been freshly oiled. He 

began a five-hour monologue. 
what seeps through the language is a 
facile cynicism and disdain at prot- 
racted intimate contact with the 
untouchable other. Later, the Mus- 
lim call to prayer is dehumanized, 
“pierc(ing] the air, like a lone wolf 
howling in the dark night.” 

It is when Phillips removes his 
mask as European traveller and 
speaks directly of “the tension bet- 
ween [him]self and [his] environ- 
ment” that his essays are the most 
acute. The engaging “Introduction” 
and the polemical final essay, The 
European Tribe eloquently affirm 
that Phillips’ need for rootedness in 
the resistant soil of Europe is not the 
old colonial angst of those beyond 
the pale of tribe; rather, it is a new, 
insistent certainty that to be black 
and British need not be a conun- 
drum. Caryl Phillips stakes his claim 
to Europe not as colonizer, but as 
native. 


Afro-American Bard 


The Big Sea 

by Langston Hughes 
Published by Pluto Press 
1986 pp. 335 

Price £4.95 


Selected Poems 

by Langston Hughes 
Published by Pluto Press 
1986 pp. 297 

Price £4.95 


Reviewed by Edward Baugh 


He was born in Joplin, Missouri in 
1902 and grew up mostly with his 
maternal grandmother in Lawrence, 
Kansas. She had French, Negro and 
Cherokee Indian blood and she 
taught her grandson a sense of black 
tradition and dignity. Her first hus- 
band had been killed fighting 
alongside John Brown in the raid on 
Harper’s Ferry; and Hughes recalls 
how she used to hold him on her lap 
and tell him “long, beautiful stories 
about people who wanted to make 
the Negroes free.” So he was inherit- 
ing the story-teller’s art along with a 
deep feeling for his people, and a 
capacity for stoic resistance to 
oppression: “Through my grand- 
mother’s stories always life moved, 
moved heroically towards an end. 
Nobody ever cried in my grand- 
mother’s _ stories. . Something 
about my grandmother’s stories. . . 
taught me the uselessness of crying 
about anything.” His spiritual 
inheritance from his grandmother 
was part of a family history which, 
while being in some respects 
unusual, also gave him a representa- 
tive experience of what it meant to 
grow up as a coloured boy in the 
USA. He spent his early years with 


his grandmother because his parents 
separated shortly after he was born 
and his mother had to move from 
place to place in order to find jobs. 
Fortunately for us, it was the ways 
and values of his mother and grand- 
mother which Hughes followed, not 
those of his father. “My father,” he 
says, “hated Negroes. I think he 
hated himself, too, for being a 
Negro. He disliked all of his family 
because they were Negroes and 
remained in the United States, 
where none of them had a chance to 
be much of anything but servants 
. . .” So when his father, who was a 
successful businessman in Mexico, 
pressed him to go to college in 
Europe with a view to becoming an 
engineer, Hughes managed to per- 
suade him to settle for Columbia 
University instead. Why Columbia? 
Because where his heart was inexor- 
ably leading him was towards Har- 
lem, the black metropolis, meeting- 
place of the folkways of Black 
America, where the Harlem Renais- 
sance, of which he was to be a star, 
was just about beginning — Harlem, 
which, when he got to know it, he 
was also to see, ruefully but no less 
lovingly, as “a dream deferred.” 


The soul-logic of this move by the 
young Hughes is underscored by the 
fact that as long as two years before 
he reached Harlem he had written 
what was to become one of his most 
deservedly famous poems, “The 
Negro Speaks of Rivers.” Here 
already is the poet who was to be, 
pre-eminently, the voice ofa people. 
The romantic, quasi-mystical yearn- 
ing for Africa, characteristic of the 
period, is distinguished by a fresh- 
ness, a naturalness, a timelessness of 
expression which achieves that mov- 
ing anonymity which is the stamp of 
true folk expression. 

Hughes knew the “soul of black 
folk” so instinctively that he could 
write “pure” blues: 


If the blues would let me, 
Lord knows I would smile! 

If the blues would let me, 

I would smile, smile, smile. 
Instead of that I’m cryin’ - 

I must be Miss Blues’es child. 


And not just the blues, but black 
music and black folk expression in 
general: 


I tried to write poems like the 
songs they sang on Seventh 
Street [in Washington]. . . 
Like the waves of the sea com- 
ing one after another. . . so is 
the undertow of black music 
with its rhythm that never bet- 
rays you, its strength like the 
beat of the human heart, its 
humour, and _ its rooted 
power... I liked the barrel 
houses of Seventh Street, the 
shouting Churches, and the 
songs. They were warm and 
kind and didn’t care whether 
you had an overcoat or not. 


The humour, itself “rooted”, tren- 
chant, is there not only in the bitter- 
sweet felicity of “I must be Miss 
Blues’es Child,” but also in poems 
like “S-sss-ss-sh!”, which tells the 
story of a young girl who is frowned 
upon by “the neighbours/ And her 
mother” when she has a child out of 
wedlock; but “mother and child/ 
Thought it fun”. It is also there in the 
swinging monologues of the fictiti- 
ous, sassy, not-to-be-put-down 
“Madam,” whose modest circum- 
stances cannot dampen her “style.” 


I do cookin’. 

Day’s work, too! 
Alberta K. Johnson - 
Madam to you. 


No doubt Hughes’s closeness to 
his mother and grandmother are 
partly responsible for how much and 
how well his poetry expresses the 


strength no less that the heartache 
of the black woman in America. One 
of the most memorable and poig- 
nantly lyrical expressions of the 
heartache is “Song of a Dark Girl”, 
about the lynching of a black boy 
“Way Down South in Dixie” the cry 
of pain is edged with bitterness and 
cynicism (“I asked the white Lord 
Jesus/What was the use of prayer”). 
Hughes’s poetry and prose alike 
speak with radiant simplicity from a 
heart which was always in the right 
place, which could be nothing if not 
true to its own best impulses, and 
which loathed all pretentiousness - 
the sort of heart “which didn’t care 
whether you had an overcoat or 
not.” The Big Sea is his “portrait of 
the artist as a young man,” and a 
classic of its kind. It tells, without 
self-indulgence, the story of his life 
up to the time when he “finally and 
definitely made up [his] mind. . . to 
become a professional writer... ” 
That story falls naturally and neatly 
into three parts. First is the account of 
his childhood and youth, up to the 
time when he decides to leave uni- 
versity, at the end of his freshman 
year, and see the world from the bot- 
tom up, so to speak, putting to sea as 
a cabin boy on a freighter. 

Part II is the account of his 
picaresque travels, which took him 
to Africa and to Europe, and 
includes a first-hand account of the 
fabled Bricktop’s arrival at the 
Grand Duc in Paris, where he was 
working as a waiter. She seemed to 
him then just “a plain little mulatto 
girl with freckles”. 

In part III he is back in Harlem, at 
the height of the “renaissance.” This 
section gives a sequence of candid 
snapshots of some of the characters 
and the lifestyle of the place and the 
period, of the important persons, 
like Zora Neale Hurston and Wal- 
lace Thurman, editor of The Mes- 
senger, aS well as the so-called com- 
mon people, who were perhaps even 
more important to him. Of the 
Saturday night “house-rent” parties 
which he frequented, he recalls: “I 
met ladies’ maids and truck drivers, 
laundry workers and shoe shine 
boys, seamstresses and porters. I can 
still hear their laughter in my ears, 
hear the soft slow music, and feel the 
floor shaking as the dancers 
danced.” 

These two books provide an excel- 
lent introduction to the life and work 
of Langston Hughes - poet, novelist, 
short story writer, playwright, and 
essayist - who, even before his death 
in 1967, had become a great Ameri- 
can writer. 


Dualities 
Timepiece 

Janice Shinebourne 
Published by Peepal Tree 
Press 1986 


Reviewed by Fred D’ Aguiar 


The title of Janice Shinebourne’s 
important first novel directs the 
reader to two notions of time, one 
personal, the other public. On a per- 
sonal level it portrays people’s lives 
over a carefully chosen number of 
years. Publicly, it is about a histori- 
cal moment crucial to Guyanese his- 
tory and politics. Other dualities 
abound: between town and country, 
male and female, between genera- 
tions and rival political ideologies. 
Sandra Yansen, the novel’s 
heroine, grows up in Pheasant, a vil- 
lage in Berbice, with New Amster- 
dam as its closest town, Sandra’s 
parents, Helen and Ben, and their 
friends, Noor, Nurse, Miss K and 
Zena, are all unforgettable. Her 
education takes her to New Amster- 


dam then to Georgetown to work as | 


a trainee reporter. She is plunged 
into the middle of an ideological bat- 
tle for control of the newspaper and 
witnesses the defeat of freedom of 
the press at the hands of the state. 
She catches glimpses of Guyanese 
society of the early 60’s, has one 
abortive and one lasting courtship 
and returns in the end to Pheasant to 
nurse her dying mother and eventu- 
ally bury both her parents. 

The novel’s structure widens this 
straightforward narrative. A pre- 
lude shows a mature Sandra return- 
ing to a deserted Pheasant. The big 
estate around which Pheasants’s life 
revolved is overrun with weeds, the 
cottages too. All the people Sandra 
is able to recall are forgotten. 

When the novel opens with a 
bustling village there is irony and 
tension because it is underpinned 
with this knowledge of its dramatic 
decay. The surrendering of Pheasant 
to the bush is convincing because the 
jungle is presented on the fringes of 
village life. 

One of the central dualities of the 
novel is that of the differing world 
view of town and country people. A 
similar duality is brought to the sur- 
face when David Petrie, a Trinida- 
dian, visits Pheasant. He _ sees 
nothing positive in the place, just 
silence, flat country and jungle. 
Sandra by contrast, born and bred 
there, is cued into its teeming life. 
The sharp evocation of the land- 
scape, internalised in her, becomes 
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for the reader a rich sensual 
experience. 

In Georgetown there is compla- 
cency and cynicism, an atrophied 
notion of the past and a wild 
optimism about the future. The 
inhabitants suffer from self-doubt, 
paranoia, and “no philosophy”. If 
Guyana, according to one of the 
Pheasant people, T, is two coun- 
tries, rural and urban, and 
Georgetown people see “Guiana as 
two countries too: the high colour 
‘fair-skin’ middle class and swarthy 
or ‘dark’ working-class”, then a third 
duality exists, this time between the 
people in terms of sex. The relation- 
ship between Son Young and Sandra 
provides the arena for an explora- 
tion, in depth, of the relationship 
between the sexes. Men assume a 
chauvinistic superiority over 
women. Sandra and Son get beyond 
this after an initial battle. They clear 
the debris and mystery between the 
sexes in a way which the fiction the 
young men read never manages to 
do though it is feminist (Simone 
de Beauvoir) and _ existentialist 
(Camus). 

There is remarkable affinity bet- 
ween the authorial voice and the 
heroine’s. Often the author’s power- 
ful grasp of the landscape, her ability 
to imagine it as a sensual experi- 
ence is mirrored by Sandra’s way of 
seeing and remembering. All the 
senses are at work, creating a place 
the author knows intimately. 

Timepiece sets out to put right a 
rhetorical question it poses at the 
end of its pages: 

So what of Ben? Was there no 

dirge that could mourn his 

death, no song celebrate the 
life he had invested in this 

stranded and exploited vil- 

lage? 


Timepiece itself does that. The epig- 
raph to the novel is further tes- 
timony to these unsung lives: 


For the growing good of the 
world is partly dependent on 
unhistoric acts; and that things 
are not so ill with you and me 
as they might have been is half 
owing to the number who lived 
faithfully a hidden life and rest 
in unvisited tombs. (George 
Eliot, Middlemarch) 


When the women of Pheasant 
came to Helen’s house at night to 
talk “long past midnight”, the girl 
“they would shoo away when as a 
child she wanted to listen, saying 
they were talking ‘big people story’” 
could very well be the adult imagina- 


tion at work shedding light on their 
lives, thereby recovering a valuable 
past for posterity and enriching our 
lives in the process. 


Rising 
Chord 


Watchers and Seekers Creative 
Writing by Black Women in Britain 
edited by Rhonda Cobhan 

and Merle Collins 

Published by The Women’s Press 
Price £3.95 


Reviewed by Mona McKinlay 


The term “black female writing” is 
for many people synonymous with 
the works of Afro-American women 
who over the last decade surged onto 
the literary scene, able at last to give 
voice to their black womanhood. 
The welter of writing which followed 
was phenomenal in sheer talent and 
volume and the black woman, 
former pariah of the publishing 
industry, was suddenly becoming 
visible. 

Now is the time for black women 
living in this country to be heard. 
Watchers and Seekers, acollection of 
poems, short stories and line draw- 
ings gives voice to their experiences 
and emotions. The writers are too 
numerous to mention, but range 
from writers of Indian descent (De- 
bjani Chatterjee, Leena Dhingra). 
Nigerian Rita Anyiam-St. John, to 
West Indian Grace Nichols, Merle 
Collins (co-editor), Amryl Johnson 
and Valerie Bloom. 

Black womanhood is more than a 
theme in the writing of black 
women; it is the axis of creativity, a 
powerful force shaped by the know- 
ledge that being black and female is 
irrevocably political. Often there 
has been negativity, with diffidence 
in concepts of self and race, but what 
emerges in Watchers and Seekers is a 
sharper definition of self - I am, 
rather than Who am I? The narrow 
concept of womanhood - I am black, 
therefore I am strong - is the central 
theme of the Maureen Ismay’s poem 
“Frailty Is Not My Name”: 


I’m, no mythology 
shaking the earth 
and freaking out the leaves. 


The irritation with stereotypes is 
evident in Ismay’s work. She refuses 
to be Zora Neale’s mule, instead it is 
the sense of the individual, rather 
than any adjectives circumscribing 
race and sex. She acknowledges that 


she’s not the stuff of mythology, but 
as she says: 


On the other hand 
Don’t call me frailty! 


Frailty has never been the 
hallmark of Grace Nichols’ writing. 
Whether writing in standard English 
or Guyanese Creole she is equally 
adroit. Included in Watchers and 
Seekers are some _beautifully- 
worked poems, richly metaphoric 
and lingeringly sensual. In “Praise 
Song for My Mother”, Nichols pays 
tribute to her mother’s nurturing. 
The imagery here is of matriarchal 
nature enveloping her children with 
love and harmony: 


You were 
Moon’s eye to me 
pull and grained and mantling 


You were 
sunrise to me 
rise and warm and streaming 


In this poem, as in autobiography 
and other modes of black female 
writing, the black mother is seen as 
the bequeather of creativity. It is she 
who tends the seeds, she who is the 
motivating force in her children’s 
lives, concerned with not merely 
their survival but also their aspira- 
tions and dreams: 

In “Even Tho” the mood is play- 
ful, belying the underlying serious- 
ness. She teases her man: 


Come 

Leh we hug-up 

and brace-up 

an sweet one another up. 


But conscious of the need for survi- 
val, she warns that they should: 


. . . keep to de motion 
of we own personality 


Although concerns and issues may 
coincide, each of the poets in Watch- 
ers and Seekers has her own style. 
Two poems dealing with the same 
subject matter bring this clearly into 
focus. In “Nothing Said” Brenda 
Agard expresses the determination 
of those who marched in protest at 
the New Cross Massacre. The 
poem’s immediacy partly derives 
from her use of the marchers’ slo- 
gans: 


What do we want? 
JUSTICE 

When do we want it? 
NOW. 


and from the urgency pulsating 
throughout. The callous manipula- 
tion of the tabloids and the whole 


gamut of British injustice are unify- 
ing forces for those engaged in strug- 
gle. Although past, present and 
future intermingle, it is the promise 
for the future which sounds the last 
note: 


We will march all our lives 
And we will be sore 

Until the pain goes away 
We will march some more. 


There is no sense of the future in 
“Circle of Thorns”, written by 
Amryl Johnson. Past, present and 
future are put to skilful use but there 
is no sense of any real future. The 
whole tone of the poem, with its 
slave imagery, is one of lament, 
mourning for those who have pas- 
sed. Carefully contrived language 
adds to the static quality and the last- 
ing impression is of an academic 
approach which still reverberates 
long after it has been read. 

In “Dictionary Black”, Sista 
Roots raps out the iniquities of the 
Oxford Concise Dictionary. I par- 
ticularly enjoyed this poem, partly 
because of its sound - the insistent 
rhythm and rhyme, exhilarating in 
oral performance, also because of its 
humour which never obscures the 
seriousness of the subject. Tags such 


as “Multi-Cultural Education” and , 


“Anti-Racist Education” may have a 
comforting sound to them, but lack 
credibility when the black child’s 
experiences of education are so 
negative. The difference between 
black and white is registered early if 
he or she comes across the definition 
of “black”, for as Sista points out, 
the Oxford dictionary is so concise in 
its interpretation of the word 
“black”: 


Black looks 
Black marks 
Black list 

And Black books 


The all right of white is powerfully 
eulogised, so the conclusion must be 
unequivocal: 


There is no Whitey 

Nothing distasteful 

Only the Darkies are disgrace- 
ful. 


Sometimes there is no clear 
demarcation between poetry and 
prose. In “The Bed Sitting Room”, 
one of three short stories in this col- 
lection, Jamaican writer Maureen 
Ismay describes the reality of the 
young black woman force to rent 
dank,smelly hovels presided over by 
oily landlords. Her single state 
proves a source of endless specula- 
tion; she is either a tart or a queer, to 


be subjected to the drooling lascivity 
of old men who hold the brief that 
“young women alone should always 
be abused”. Ismay’s language chil- 
lingly conveys the sense of madness 
in all of this. The poet’s vision here 
comes not from pattern and har- 
mony but the expressionistic-like 
imagery of displacement: The lump 
on the landlord’s head is “like a 
piece of brain which has wandered 
out of place”, wallpaper “reaching 
out to suck her in”; light does settle, 
“skating. . . disappearing into the 
carpet”. She shows how poverty pre- 
cipitated by racism gradually 
destroys unity, leading to fragmen- 
tation, dislocation and sickness. 

For too long now black women 
have been hesitant in claiming the 
title of poet or writer. Condemned 
to silence, their creative forces were 
locked inside, waiting to be 
unleashed. But from a history of 
concealment they watched and lis- 
tened, trying to fashion some reason 
from their observations. The voices 
in Watchers & Seekers are asource of 
encouragement to women who think 
that they are nothing more than sol- 
itary scribblers and can only inspire 
them to keep on writing. 


Theatre 


Sanctified 


The Amen Corner 
by James Baldwin 
Lyric Theatre Shaftsbury Avenue 


Reviewed by Ben Okri 


Baldwin wrote The Amen Corner 
two years after the publication of Go 
Tell it on the Mountain. There might 
be a relationship in these facts. The 
materials of the play and the novel 
are similar. The treatments are com- 
pletely different. One aspect of a 
major talent like James Baldwin is 
the ability to know exactly what 
form a particular material should 
take. If you haven’t read any of 
Baldwin’s work and you just saw The 
Amen Corner you could be right in 
suspecting the emergence of a major 
American playwright. For Baldwin, 
in this play, shows a deep under- 
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Carmen Monroe 


standing of the resources of theatre. 

The play is largely set in a small 
church in Harlem. Sister Margaret 
Alexander is the Head Minister of 
the church. The play opens with Sis- 
ter Margaret (played by Carmen 
Monroe) at the pulpit, surrounded 
by the rhythmic fervour of music, 
blasting down her sermon at the con- 
gregation. She is a tough, proud 
woman, rigid in her strictures 
against sinning, hard on the weak, 
severe on stragglers. She is a power- 
ful creation, a black woman of will, a 
woman with a terrible ability to re- 
write her past. But the past, that 
mysterious and irrepressible spirit of 
transformation, invades her in the 
shape of her son, David ( played by 
Sylvester Williams), and worst of all 
by the appearance of her husband. 
Then all at once this woman with a 
splendid aura of power, of self-con- 
quering solidity, is brought face to 
face with the work the termites and 
the ants had been wreaking on the 
foundation of her life. Even as she 
blazed, her life was changing. Her 
son, raised in the rhythms of gospel 
music, and a talented pianist, begins 
to turn to the world, to the smoky 
dens of jazz musicians, to women, to 
the music his mother had always 
despised for no other reason than 
that it reminded her of the husband 
she had tried so hard to forget. 

Her husband doesn’t just re- 
appear. Like the elephants, he had 
come home to die. And with 
Baldwin death doesn’t mean extinc- 
tion; it means the necessity of 
change; and in a curious way it is also 
the herald of a new and naked love. 
And again with Baldwin it seems 
that love is needed most where there 
is the greatest rigidity. For Sister 
Margaret has kept her son under her 
relentless gaze, effectively banning 
him from the hard world of reality, 
cocooning him from the world of his 
father, a world of music, of obses- 
sion, where artists -break the 
backbone of their souls in pursuit of 
great harmony, and of that tender 
music of mortality. 

The Amen Corner is about how 
reality invades our most protective 
lies: we are most vulnerable when 
we have sealed ourselves off in the 
fantasies that we want to make of 
our lives. It is an old lesson, told in 
the new lineaments of the gospel 
tradition: it is Baldwin’s most essen- 
tial message. The longer you stave 
off reality, the greater, the more 
humiliating would be its invasion. 
And then, if you’re lucky, your life 
might begin. One of the most 


interesting things about the play is 
the use of music. Besides its eminent 
theatricality, the music also serves 
another, hidden, function. It is the 
heritage that Lucky, Sister Mar- 
garet’s husband, draws upon. It is 
the atmosphere that David grew up 
in. Naturally, as David plays the 
piano for the church, it would also be 
the backbone of his own musical 
investigation. The play is therefore 
as much about the fragility of power 
as it is about a young man finding his 
voice on the midst of his own herit- 
age. The yearning of gospel music 
also feed the yearning of jazz. 

Much has already been made of 
the fact that this play is mainly, even 
essentially, about black people. 
There are no white characters in it. 
They don’t belong there. Consider- 
ing the period it was written, this is a 
bold piece of imaginative exclusion. 
But it must also be said that what 
Baldwin is telling us about Sister 
Margaret also applies all the way 
down, all the way across. The play 
addresses black people, and is very 
particular, but it also leaps out into 
wider realms. This is one of the 
reasons why the play endured. It is 
not a period piece, it is particular, 
but not bound. The fact that The 
Amen Corner has now been transfer- 
red to the West End merely tells us 
just how long it takes for the white 
establishment to catch up with the 
works of genuine quality that black 
people have been producing 
everywhere. 

This is no consolation, for the pro- 
duction of The Amen Corner by the 
Carib Theatre is elegant, intense, 
and very affecting. Carmen Monroe 
gives a moving performance of a 
woman who knows power, who falls, 
and who finds love and a greater 
truth in her fall. Al Matthews as 
Luke, the burnt-out jazz man, is also 
deeply felt. Performances are admir- 
able all round. The set is magnifi- 
cient, and while there is the occa- 
sional irritation of the accents being 
caught somewhere between Britain 
and America, the fervour of the 
singing, the passion of the commun- 
ity, and the reminder that we must 
keep our lives open unto death 
makes The Amen Corner one of the 
most intensely moral plays currently 
available in this country. 


Visual Arts 


Problematic 
Space 


‘The Devil’s Feast’ 
An Exhibition by six artists held at 
The Chelsea School of Art Gallery 


Reviewed by Eddie Chambers 


Times certainly have changed for 
black artists; and in such a short 
space of time as well. It only seems 
like yesterday that black artists were 
just another under-represented 
minority. Now it seems everybody 
loves them and everybody wants 
them. Take, for example, Chelsea 
School of Art. In February 1982 I 
wrote to them on behalf of a group of 
young black art students I was then 
working with. Our letter requested 
an exhibition in the art school gal- 
lery. I received a reply from the 
exhibitions tutor which stated in no 
uncertain terms that as a group of 
black artists we could expect nothing 
from Chelsea School of Art. It read: 
“ . . itis not the policy of this school 
to practise racial discrimination. We 
have black students and do not 
believe their best interests would be 
served by segregating them from the 
student body as a whole for any pur- 
pose”. And all we had asked them 
for was an exhibition. 

Five years on, and some of us have 
finally made it into Chelsea School 
of Art Gallery. The priviledged six 
being Allan de Souza, Chila Bur- 
man, Donald Rodney, Jennifer 
Comrie, Keith Piper, and Zarina 
Bhimji. Unfortunately, the rather 
hurried way in which the exhibition 
was put together is reflected in the 
work itself. The contributions 
appear uneven, unbalanced. Some- 
how, the exhibition just doesn’t 
hang together. Maybe it’s just a par- 
ticularly difficult space. . . 

However, one piece in particular 
managed to overcome the almost 
crippling dullness and difficulty of 
the space. That piece was “The Next 
Turn of the Screw”, a Piper and 
Rodney construction and installa- 
tion. This piece brings our attention 
to, and comments on the horrific 
number of black people who have 
been murdered, raped, and maimed 
by British police. 


The piece focused on one of the 
most recent cases; that of Clinton 
McCurbin, killed in ‘Next’ clothes 
shop in Wolverhampton earlier this 
year. Hence the title. 

But the exhibition still lacks a 
focal point, and neither do the artists 
themselves seem to know why 
they’ve ended up in Chelsea School 
of Art Gallery. In the introductory 
notes to the exhibition they even 


ee 


tye 


Details from ‘The Next Turn of the Screw’ by Keith Piper and Donald Rodney 


mention some nonsense about need- 
ing “to get into positions of power, in 
order to re-distribute that power”. 

So, despite the encouraging and 
challenging contribution by Piper 
and Rodney, this exhibition is a 
rather flat, direction-less affair. 
Who would ever have thought that 
being so popular could be so unsatis- 
factory? 


ITA COME 


Ita come 

fire ago bun 

blood a gorun 

No care how yuh teck it 
some haffi regret it 


POEMS BY 


Yuh coulda vex till yuh blue 
la reveal it to you 

dat cut-eye cut-eye cyaan 
cut dis-ya reality in two 


Ita come 

fire ago bun 
blood a gorun 

it goin go teck you 
it goin go teck you 


so Maggie Thatcher 

yuh better watch ya 

yuh goin go meet yuh Waterloo 
_ yuh can stay deh a screw 
la subpoena you 

from de little fella 

call Nelson Mandela 
who goin tun a martyr 

fi yuh stop support 

de blood-suckin | 

call apartheid 


for ita come 
blood ago run 

it goin go teck you 
it goin go teck you 


an if yuh inna yuh mansion 
a get some passion 

_ it goin go bus out in deh 

_ like a fusion bomb 


_ ita swell up inna de groun 
an yuh cyaan hold it back 

_ yuh haffi subscribe to it 

_ or feel it 


/ anno bodder runto no politician 

_ for im cyaan bribe dis-ya one 

an no bodder teck it fi joke 

yuh no see wha happen to de Pope 


blood ago run 
it goin go teck you 
| it goin go teck you 


Some goin go call it awareness 

an we goin go celebrate it wid firmness 
Odders goin go call it revolution 

but | prefer liberation 


Fi de oppressed an de dispossessed 
who has been restless 
a full time dem get some rest 


| for itacome 
fire ago bun 
; blood agorun 


DIS-YA DUTTY 


Dis-ya dutty, a we create it 
wid we sweat an we blood; 
an we nourish it. 


Fire come bun we, 
water come wet we, 
people come teck liberty 
an step pon we; 

ten cent, we no goti. 


Dis-ya dutty, we hate it; 
but at times 
ait warm we. 


Koo pon we: 

we black but we no ugly. 
Koo pon we: 

come trace we history. 


LONG TIME 


Long time we no have no fun. 
A seh de latest ting now is gun. 
Look, man haffi a run! 

Lawd God! A pure fire bun! 
Thy kingdom come. 

What is to be done? 


Long time we no have no fun. 

All we have is we chalice in de palace. 
One draw an we shout, ‘Version!’ 

De nex ting yuh know 

we lan inna station. 

Man, it dread in iration! 


Dancin to de sounds of de dub 
we find dat dis was we only fun, 
but twelve o'clock come 

an everyting haffi close dung. 


Beast deh pon spot, 
an some haffi meck a hasty retreat 
because dem well hot. 


Dutty putty no wuti. 

We haffi join a party. 

Nex ting yuh know 

we no hearty, 

because de nex man pon 

de odder side a de fence 

im join anodder party 

an de both a we a chuck i. 
Yuh no see we no lucky? 
Cause we both bite de dutty. 


Long time we no have no fun. 
A when dis nonsense a go done? 


SAY NATTY NATTY 


Say, 
Natty-Natty, 
no bodder 
dash weh 
yuh culture! 


Say, Natty-Natty, 
no bodder 

dash weh 

yuh culture! 


For de teacher man know it 
but im naw tell de sheep 

dat ratta ratta 

no bring back new teet 
when yuh dash weh de spliff 
an yuh teck up de sniff. 


Remember yard is yuh mumma, 


pon groun yuh sleep, 

a seh she teck yuh picni 
when yuh tired fi breed, 
an if yuh no sleep 

yuh mumma no sleep 
an if yuh a go die 

she a beg Gawd 

meck she die too. 


So say, 
Natty-Natty, 
no bodder 
dash weh 
yuh culture! 


Say, 
Natty-Natty, 
no bodder 
dash weh 
yuh culture! 


BLACK AND WHITE 


went to an all black school 
with an all black name 

all black principal 

black teacher 


graduated 
with an all black concept 


with our blackety blackety frustration 


we did an all black march 
with high black hopes 
and an all black song 


got a few solutions 
not all black 


went to a show 
and saw our struggles 
in black and white 


Lawwwwwd have mercy 


Yuh no country-come-to-town, 
yuh born a Jam-down, 

so no figet yuh gal a yard 

an teck one from abroad 

an lick out pon de beach 

an ejaculate 

between a Time magazine. 
Dem will spread it 

pon a Boo York scene 

seh yuh’s a dollar-a-day dread. 
A better yuh bald yuh head! 


So say, Natty-Natty, 
no bodder 

dash weh 

yuh culture! 


Say, Natty-Natty, 
no bodder 

dash weh 

yuh culture! 


A know yuh disillusion 
when yuh see de politician 
im teck out yuh daughter 
an im buy her supper 

an im get her fat 

an im call it culture. 


But say, Natty-Natty, 

be aware of de cultural smuggler! 
Say, Natty-Natty, 

be aware of de cultural smuggler! 


No bodder teck we revolution, man, 
so tun touris attraction! 


IT A COME 
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IN FRONT OF THE 


CHILDREN 


British Film Institute Summer School 
25th—-31st July, 1987 


In Front of the Children will take place at the University of Stirling. Commissioned 
papers will be presented and there will be film and video screenings and 
consultation with panels of experts. Discussions will be held in seminar groups and 
there will be time for reading. 


How children watch television needs to be thought about anew as broadcasting 
technologies and policies shape up for the nineties. Preparation for the changing 
circumstances in our viewing habits and in television’s international distribution and 


circulation needs to be made so that parents and children, teachers and researchers 
can make informed interventions. 


The 1987 BFl Summer School, In Front of the Children, will investigate 
— how television’s futures look from the vantage point of the 1980s 
— how children have formed the objects of different audience research projects 


— how advertisers and TV companies produce and market their products for 
children 


— how variously children understand and read television programmes 


For further information and details contact Tana Wollen or Kate Steele, 
BFI Education, 81 Dean Street, London W1V 6AA, telephone 01-437 4355. 


Requires a 


FUNDRAISER 


SALARY: £4,000 FOR A FOUR MONTH CONTRACT 


Delado is a 20 strong professional Drum & Dance company performing the ancestral music of Africa. 


a 


education 


Black Africa - 
Yesterday and Today 


Now Available for the first time 


on audio cassette from International Education Tapes, 
an organisation specialising in the production of 
regional and international affairs material on tape. 
Running time 90 minutes: Accompanying leaflet. 


Six sections covering Africa’s development from the Scram- 
ble to the present day as follows: 
1. The Rise and Fall of European Colonialism 


2. The challenge of African Nationalism 


3&4, The Economic and Political Features of 
Independent Africa 


5. African Unity and Foreign Policy 
6. Conclusion 
Commentary: 
Jonathan Farley M. A (University of London) 


Narration: 
Paul Wilce Akin Ogumtona 


Consultant: 
Professor Dennis Austin 
(Professor Emeritus - Manchester University) 


Price: £9.75 incl p&p 


Cheque with order payable to International 
Education Tapes allowing four weeks for delivery. 


International Education Tapes (Dept. RT), 


The company is also actively involved in developing programmes of work for schools and special needs 


groups. 


Delado is seeking to appoint a Fundraiser to realise all the possible sources of funding for the group. 


The Fundraiser will require a knowledge of : Local Authority Funding, European Social Rund, Section 11 


Funding, Charitable Trusts and Business Sponsorship. 


Closing date for applications: Friday 19th June. 


Further details and application forms from: 
Paul Hogan, Delado, Everyman Annexe, 


5 Hope Street, Liverpool, L1 9BQ. 


Tel: 051-709 4494. 


We are pursuing an Equal Opportunities Policy. 


CREATION FOR LIBERATION 
invite 
Black Artists 


to submit works for its 


OPEN EXHIBITION 
OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
To be held at the 


BRIXTON VILLAGE 
(formerly St Matthews Meeting Place) 


Brixton Hill SW2 
From 20th September - 17th October 1987 


The exhibition is open to all black artists 
- self taught or professionally trained - 
to submit works in the following medium: 


Paintings Sculptures Textiles Paper Collage 


Further details and entry forms from: 
Creation For Liberation 
165 Railton Road London SE24 0LU 
Tel: 01-737 2074 


THE LONDON FORUM 
OF BLACK ARTS OFFICERS 


are seeking a 


RESEARCHER 


with local authorities or similar experience to 
research into the London Boroughs’ Black and 
non-European Arts Policies and Practices. 
The research will cover all London Boroughs. 
The aim is to establish the extent and 
circumstances of involvement by London 
Boroughs in the Black and non-European Arts 
Sector, and to compare the data collected with 
the arts policies and practices of Boroughs. 


The post is for a nine-month 
three day per week period 
(negotiable) 


Salary £10,000 pro rata. 
The Researcher will be based at the MASS office 
Please contact the MASS London Co-ordinator 


25 / 31 Tavistock Place, London WC1H 9SF 
Tel: 01-388 6571 


Closing date Monday 22 June 


BOOKS BY POST 


The Arrivants - A Pictorial Essay on Blacks in Britain 
by the Race Today Collective £6.75 


It A Come 
Poems by Michael Smith £3.50 pb £7.50 hb 


CLR James's 80th Birthday Lecture £2.95 
Brickbats and Bouquets 
by Akua Rugg £2.75 
The Struggle of Asian Workers in Britain 
by the Race Today Collective £2.50 
Walter Rodney and the Question of Power 
by CLR James £1.00 
The Black Explosion in British Schools 
by Farrukh Dhondy, Barbara Beese and Leila Hassan £2.50 
Lessons of the Grenada Revolution 
by John La Rose. £0.75 
Voices of the Living and the Dead 
by Linton Kwesi Johnson £2.25 
Inglan is a Bitch 
by Linton Kwesi Johnson £2.25 
The Road Make To Walk On Carnival Day 
by Darcus Howe £1.00 
A History of Negro Revolt 
by CLR James £3.50 
Darcus Howe on Black Sections in the 
Labour Party £1.00 
President Nyrere in Conversation with Darcus Howe 
and Tariq Ali £1.00 

ALLIANCE PUBLICATIONS 
New Cross Massacre Story. 
by John La Rose £1.95 
The Grenada Crisis £0.75 
All trade orders should be sent to: 
TURNAROUND DISTRIBUTION: 27 Horsell Road, 
London N5 1XL. Telephone: 01-609 7836 
Individual orders add 50p for p&p, and send to: 
Race Today Publications, 165 Railton Roads, 
London SE24 OLU. Telephone: 01-737 2268 


SUBSCRIBE 


AFTER TEN YEARS RACE TODAY has established 
itself as perhaps the only serious journal to inform 
on and clarify what blacks in Britain and the 
peoples from our countries of origin think and do. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Race Today, a bi-monthly publication 


Individual subscribers (UK) £6.00 

Individual subscribers (overseas) £7.00 or $14.000 
Institutions (UK) £15.00 Institutions 

(overseas) £18.00/$36.00 

Fighting Subscribers UK £20.00 and overseas $40.00 

The above rates include postal charges (surface mail for 
overseas subscribers). 

lf AIR MAIL postage is required please add £5.00 or $10.00. 
A fighting subscription enables you to receive Race Today 
and copies of pamphlets we have published. 


(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
NAME/ADDRESS 


Return form to Race Today Publications 165 Railton Road 
London SE24 OLU. Telephone: 01-737 2268 


NOW AVAILABLE 


THE ARRIVANTS A PICTORIAL ESSAY 
ON BLACKS IN BRITAIN 
tick aU BW THE RACE Toney, COLLECTIVE. 


The Arrivants - A Pictorial Essay on Blacks in Britain 
by the Race Today Collective 
Price £6.95 pb. ISBN 0 947716 106 


This publication is the first comprehensive photographic documentation of the history 
of Asians and West Indians in Britain from immigration to date. It contains 150 photographs, 
many of which are published for the first time. It is divided into sections with explanatory text. 
It includes the struggle of West Indian parents and students against education policy and practice; 
the Asian strike movement; campaigns against immigration laws, deportations and police malpractice; 
sport and culture; the 1981 insurrections and the New Cross Massacre. 


RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 


Published by Race Today Publications 


Individual orders to: Race Today Publications, 165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU Tel: 01-737 2268 
Include 72p for p&p per copy. 
Trade orders to: Turnaround Distribution, 27 Horsell Road, London N5 I XL. Tel: 01-609 7836 


